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The Norwegians 


are a thrifty, prosperous 
people. They live well, 
and, compared to other 
foreign-born classes, they 


spend money freely. 


THE DECORAH 
POSTEN 


is the home paper of the 

Norwegians of America. 
Among Scandinavian 

publications it has the 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
ON EARTH. 


EVERY ISSUE EXCEEDS THIRTY - SEVEN 
THOUSAND COPIES. 


We will pay One Thousand Dollars in cash to any advertiser 
in the Posten if we cannot, at his request, prove that our citcu- 


lation claims are true. B. ANUNDSEN, Publisher, 
No « objectionable ads’’ carried. Decorah, Ia. 
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VoL.. XXXI. NEW 
SYSTEMATIC MAIL-ORDER 
\DVERTISING. 

By W. S. 

In the past few years the mail- 
order business has grown by great 
and bounds. 
concerns, attracted by the brilliant 
ccesses made in the mail-order 
field, have entered it, only to fail. 
any cases the proposition has 
at fault—but the chief trouble 


Hamburger. 


eaps 











seems to have been a lamentable 
ick of system in the office. 

There are many facts in con 
nection with a mail-order business 
which the advertiser must know 


rder to spend his money in 


telligently. He must know how 
much each inquiry costs him, how 
much he must spend to sell a dol 
lar’s worth of goods, what propor 
tion the orders bear to the inquir- 
ies—he must know these facts for 
each gry on his list. 

rhe first requisite in mail-order 

lvertising ts a method of tracing 
he source of each inqu'ry. and the 
second, a simple method of accord- 
ing and tabulating these results. 
Without this, the best and most 
attractive mail-order proposition 
must lose money. Every list of 
publications contains some dead 
wood—the problem is to detect the 





publications that do not pay. 
Where the advertiser expects di- 

rect orders from his advertising 
a simple method of keying the ad- 
vertisement will enable the 
f the order traced in nine 
ases out of ten, and by apportion 
unidentified orders among 
the different publications pro rata 
advertiser can arrive at a tol- 
erably correct estimate of the value 
of each publication. But when the 
advertisement is intended to bring 
for a catalogue and the 
catalogue is expected to sell the 
ds, not one advertiser in ten 
ystem by which orders from 
catalogue are credited to the 


source 


to be 





ing the 


1 


requests 
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source which produced the original 
inquiry for the catalogue. 

In the writer’s experience, the 
best method for accomplishing this 
is through a card system. When 
the inquiry comes in, the inquirer’s 


name and address are entered on 
a card. On this card are also en- 
tered, under suitable headings, the 
date, source of inquiry, date of 
sending catalogue, dates of send 
ing form letters, dates of special 
letters (if any), and a blank is left 
for date and amount of order. 
This card is then filed away un 
der the proper index letter and 
goes into the general follow-up 
system. When the order is re 
ceived it is entered on the card 
and credit is also given the pub 
lication named on the card as the 
source of the inquiry. The card 
is then removed from the follow- 
up system tray and is filed among 
the list of customers to whom 
will be mailed other catalogues, 


circulars and the like. 

The inquiries and orders are re- 
corded daily in a book, which also 
serves as an advertising register. 
In it are recorded the details of 
the contract with each publication, 
the space used each month, and 
each day the total number of in- 
quiries and orders is recorded. At 
the end of the month these are 
footed up and room is allowed for 
the recording of the total number 
of inquiries, total number of or- 
ders and cash proceeds of the or- 


ders from the particular publica- 
ton in question. Given the cost 
of the advertisement, it is easy to 


figure out the cost per inquiry and 
cost per order—two facts of vital 
importance. 

The point I desire to make is 
this—the mail-order advertiser 
who does not record every fact in 
regard to his advertising cannot 
successfully conduct his business. 
He cannot judge of the merits of 
a publication by the number of in- 
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quiries received alone, for it is 
possible to receive a thousand in- 
quiries without being able to turn 
one of them into orders, whereas 
the publication that brings in only 
a dozen inquiries may turn out 
a better proposition. Again, it is 
unfair to a publication if the adver- 
tiser does not credit it with the 
amount of money realized from the 
orders produced from catalogues 
sent to inquirers who originally 
came from that publication. 

The mail-order advertiser who 
tries this plan for six months will 
learn an astonishing amount about 
the value of different publications 
on hs list. He will know the pub- 
lications in which it is possible 
profitably to use more space—he 
will find many that are utterly un- 
profitable. The system is simple; 
it can be kept in operation by any 
clerk with sufficient brains to write 
his name, and it will pay for itself 
many times over in a year’s time. 

All mail-order advertising is 
more or less of an experiment. No 
man can accurately predict the re- 
sults from any given advertise- 
ment. The wise man is the man 
who can most accurately judge the 
future by the past, and the only 
way to acquire this knowledge is 
by a careful, accurate, detailed rec- 
ord of the results from each ad- 
vertisement in each medium on 
the mail-order advertiser’s list. 

ell 
A CHICAGO IDEA 

If I were the owner of a factory em 
ploying 100 men-—an agricultural im 
plement plant, say—I should utilize 
these April days in getting a wall club 
or a brass band together for the summer 


campaign. <A brass band with the name 
of my plow or harvester on drum and 
cap fronts seems most alluring. I would 


give the members of that band an hour 
a day extra wages as an inducement for 
practice and would take its affairs under 
my own personal supervision. Dec 
tion day would stand for the opening 
of the season and I would book for it 
just as many fairs, tournaments and 
picnics as I could. Not so much as a 
funeral or a campaign speech should 
come off in my end of the State with 
out my band’s assistance. I would have 
it drilled and instructed and dressed so 
well the it people would learn to regard 
it as “the band” thereabouts and to 
associate its excellence with my name 





and wares. They should be convinced 
that the man who had such a band rep 
resenting him must have other things 


worthy their attention, and whenever a 
town council or festival committee need 
ed music for any purpose they should 
call my band to mind first—and then my 
plow and harvester.—Ad Sense. 





ONE LAWYER’S WAYS. 
Coupons as means of advertising hay 
long been popular among photographer 
barbers, haberdashers and other men 
bargains and sales, but the first lawy 
to adopt them is a resident of Chatt 
nooga. In addition to his enee, 


t 
attorney in question has issued to t! 
public a letter couched in the followi: 
ene uage: 

Do you need a lawyer? Have y 
suffered from the malice of enemies, t 
faithlessness of friends or the stings 
adversity? I trust you have not. M 
the blessings of God wait upon th 
and may the gates of plenty be alwa 
open to” haar 3 and thine. But in ea 
life son days be dark and drear 
Some ungrateful kinsfolk will defra 
you, some unfaithful friend will 
you, some corporation will oppress a1 
injure you, some one will wrong 
and thus force you to go to the 








1 


for justice. The law is my chosen pr 
fession, my business, my daily occu 
tion. I have studied and mastered 
practice. I have learned how to w 
Knowledge is power. If you have 


good case I will win it for you. If 
cannot win I will tell you so. If you 
are in trouble I would like to talk wit 
you If you have neither trouble 1 
lawsuit I congratulate you. I will 
pleased to see you at my offices wh« 

it is your pleasure to call.—Homie 


it 
(N, Y.) Ref 









AN ORIGINAL VIEW. 

Advertising is the most important ar 
valuable feature of the press of the 
country; it is the motive power of bu 
ness. It is not only the best hold of t 
publisher, but makes the market for t 
merchant and manufacturer. It opens 
a field for the man of small capital, t 
inventor, manufz acturer and man of ide S 
to reach the great public. Trusts and 
monopolies cannot prevent and_ stifle 
individual enterprise so long as the 
vertising privileges of the press 
open to it. There is not a trust, « 
bine or monopoly in the country 
would rejoice to eliminate this adver 

tising competitor.—Jno. Elderkin. 
—— ~-- 


HUMORS OF ADVERTISING. 


} 














BER GOSH! THE CIRCUS MUST BE TO TOWN, 
1’LL TAKE THAT IN, YOU BET, 
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HOW THE LAUTER COM- 
PANY ADVERTISES. 


By Harry M. Friend. 


The advertising of the Lauter 
Company, of Newark, N. J., is 
- ybably the best retail piano ad- 

ertising in America. Its charac- 
pen makes it noticeable at a glance, 
and the antiquated ideas, almost 
inseparably connected with adver- 
isng of this class, are conspicu- 
jn absent. The striking feat- 
ures are the lavish use of space 
in high-priced mediums, the daily 
change of copy and cuts, necessi- 
tating a liberal appropriation and 
a well-equipped advertising de- 
partment. The advertisements are 
prepared by Mr. P. F. Campbell. 
They have a ring of truthfulness 
about them that is refreshing. 

Ir. Campbell was recently seen 
a a Printers’ INK representative, 
who asked him whether the ex- 
tensive advertising done brought 
returns commensurate with the out- 
lay. “No doubt about it,” was 
the prompt answer. “We know 
that it pays. We are firm believ- 
ers in the efficacy of advertising 
and spend many thousands a year, 
the greater part of which is paid 
to the newspapers.” 

Asked to tell more about the 
methods employed, Mr. Campbell 


said: “The business of this con- 
cern has been built up large- 
ly by advertising. From the 
beginning, over thirty years 
ago, this house has been an 
extensive advertiser in comparison 
with others in the same line. Each 


year has seen an increase in the 
amount of money spent. At pres- 
ent we are running an average of 


about thirty inches in every 
issue of the Newark Evening 
News, the Newark Daily Adver- 


tiser and the Newark Sunday Call. 
Besides these, which are the prin- 
cipal papers of this territory, we 


use all the dailies and a majority 
of the weeklies in Elizabeth, Pas- 
saic, Paterson, the Oranges, Mont- 


clair and in practically all of this 
half of New Jersey. It is our 
practice to change copy with ev- 
ery issue, and where the space is 
large, we use an original pictorial 
cut of eight or ten-column inches 
that generally only appears once. 
These cuts are made for us. 


“We are enthusiastic believers in 
the use of large space and fre- 
quently use half pages in all the 
mediums that we patronize. In- 
deed, in the Paterson, Passaic and 
Elizabeth 


papers we run a half- 
page ad at least once a week all 
the year. This is costly, of course, 


but it brings results—and results 
are what we are after. 

“The subject matter of our ad- 
vertising varies. We try as near- 
ly as possible to confine the talk 
to one branch of the _ business. 
One day we speak of prices, an- 
other of quality, another easy pay- 
ments, upright pianos, square pi- 
anos, renting, exchanging, etc. 
There is one feature that we try 
to thoroughly impress upon possi- 
ble purchasers and that is that we 
are always most anxious to ex- 
change any instrument that may 
be purchased from us should it 
not prove satisfactory. 

3esides newspapers we _ use 
hundreds of signs on barns, fences, 
etc. We have many piano boxes, 
appropriately lettered, placed in 
prominent places about city and 
country. Our expenditure in this 
direction is, however, growing less 
all the time. Newspapers are the 
best for our purposes, although 
we have faith in novelties, if they 
are timely and of the proper sort. 
Some time ago we made a hit by 
giving away a tin savings bank 
made in exact imitation of a piano 
box and lettered like the piano 
boxes we have on the streets. On 
the back was printed a paragraph 
telling the holder to bring the 
bank to us when full, the sum it 
contained to be applied as a first 
payment on a piano. We spoke 


of the ease with which large 
sums are accumulated by saving 
a little at a time. The demand 


for these banks was great and the 
results were all that could be de- 
sired. Many did as we suggested 
—brought the banks in filled. 

“We issue booklets from time 
to time, which we distribute in 
quarters where they will do the 
most good. We use them to fol- 
low up inquiries, etc. 

“Our advertising has been suc- 
cessful only because it is strictly 
in keeping with our business and 
makes no absurd claims. We be- 
lieve we sell pianos for a good deal 





less than any one else, and don’t 
hesitate to say so. Our stock is 
the largest in the Eastern States; 
there isn’t a piano house in New 
York that has as many pianos as 
we have, nor is there another in 
New Jersey that has a stock one- 
fifth as big.” 

SCHOOLS. 


+o 

FOREIGN COMME RCIAL 
The Merchants’ Guild of 
tablished more than fifty years ago 
Commercial Institute, which has long 
been the model for similar institutions 
in Germany. At last report it had no 
less than 700 pupils. To-day, there are 
in Germany fifty-five high commercial 
schools, with 6,000 pupils ; in Austria 
there are thirteen, with 3,000 pupils; in 
France there are seven, besides many 
schools of a lower grade. The movement 
began in Austria in 1857, with an as 
sociation composed of 560 merchants of 


Leipzig es 
its 


Vienna, and a subscription fund of 
530,000 florins. In thirty years this 
school reported having had 17,000 stu- 


than 


dents, and having graduated more 
5,000. Its graduates are in great de- 
mand in commercial houses. It early 


instituted the custom of _ traveling 
scholarships, by which it sends out those 
of its young men who have had a certain 
practical experience, to make a careful 
study of foreign centers of trade. There 
are forty of these scholarships ; and their 


possessors are to be found in all the 
important trade centers with which 
Austria is connected. The course covers 


and embraces the following 
modern languages; com- 


three 
subjects: 


years, 
three 





mercial arithmetic, with computation in 
the currencies of all countries, and the 
various methods used in accounts of 
every form; physics; chemistry; com- 
mercial law; the laws of international 
commerce and transportation; political 
economy; and much actual practice in 
business methods. The Superior School 
of Commerce in Paris has a staff of 
some seventy men, with an annual out- 
of of 230,000 francs; and the School 

Higher Commercial Studies, designed 
poles for training the sons of mer- 
chants, occupies splendid buildings on 
the Boulevard Malesherbes, and has a 
course of three years, with a_ faculty 
of forty-four instructors. While it ad- 
mits pupils who have only secondary 
instruction, it is designed especially for 
college graduates. Henry A. Stinson, 
in the Forum. 

or 
FALSE ECONOMY. 

“Went home Thursday night and 
found my wife ill. Symptoms alarming. 
Dosed her best I could. Friday morn- 
ing she was no better. Felt worried. 
Wife dull and stupid. No life to her. 
Started for doctor. Struck by happy 


thought. Turned back. Cure complete. “ 


‘What was it?’ 


“Simple as pie. Just said, ‘Too bad 
you have to be sick on bargain day, my 
wear.” She bounced up. ‘What!’ she 
cried, ‘how stupid of one to forget.’ In 
five minutes she ws as up and dressed and 
frizzing her hair.’ 


“Wouldn’t it have been cheaper to 


have fetched the doctor? 
‘By 
land Plain 


Jove, I guess it would!’’—Cleve- 


Dealer. 
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ON SCALPS. 
As a general rule, 
tisements read in the 
ever, those of Devenny 
Keesport, Pa., are exceptions. 
their latest: 
TO BALD-HEADED MEN, 
We want to secure the services 
ten respectable, well-dressed, sober ba 
headed gentlemen, who for large 
muneration will allow us to paint “I 
cKeesport” on their scalps in a ma 
ner that will not affect their healt 
We want their services for 60 d: 
rhey will be expected to occupy sé 
at theaters, restaurants and public pla 
and will be given the seubeetion of 
private detective to prevent annoyan 
We have retained good legal talent 
protect the bald-headed man from be 
interfered with in leasing this most 
sirable space for advertising purpos 
one but men of good temper and | 
its need apply. News paper Talk. 
+2 


real estate adve 
same vein, h 
Bros., of M 


Here 


“AMILIAR CONDITION 
portrait of Talkmuch, the 
s solicitor, is not a good likene 
advertiser as. he critically 
‘The chin doe 


AN UNI 
“This 


said the 
amined a photograph. 
resemble his in the least 

“Perhaps,” suggested the junior p 
ner, “you never saw his chin in rep 

Profitable Advertising. 5 

aaieetaiittiiviegacacccimnaiae 

No space is wasted which helps to 
draw attention to your advertisemen 
—The Advisor. 


The Farmar 


It happened - way. The teacher was in 
fave you The ar was suspicious. “If you 
t 











ave your father $6 to buy a$3 pair of shoes 
ow much change would you get back?” querte d 
the teacher. “No change,” promptly replied 
thé boy. “You don’t know your lesson,” gruftly 
retorted the teacher. pe meekly replied 
ee Lag “but IZ know m 
w, ip beptor cntecks as ee great question is 
ae rand ‘much oné of costas it is of knowledge 
me brand may cost 10c and the other 15c.. But 
ed means nothing. The great thing is to 
now what you are getting. Either know the 
ete or know the maker. For there is dif- 
erence in cereals just as there are various 
Every time you order 








Karats in gold articles. 


OLD GRIST MILL 
ROLLED WHEAT 


You know you are getting full 24 karats of 
solid wheat. And you know further—you know 
you are getting those 24 karats in the best, 
most presentable form. 

The name tells the story. 
of quality; the guarantee of 
thermometer that registers the highest ac 
eae ment to date tn Rolled cl Look f 
he “Old Grist Mill” on every package, and y 
ate sure to get the most palatable, “most nour- 
is ne, most life-sustaining, easiest digestod, 
easiest prepared breakfast food. 

“Old Gr va] ‘age! *is not like common wheat. 
It’s ig as sauer kraut, ogo as 
boney, salthfal as outdoors. Bookle’ 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTO 


It is the earmark 
oodness; the 





60 Commercé, 
8t., Boston. 











INTERESTING, 
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Dont 
Rush In 


where others fear to tread and attempt 
to cover Minnesota without using the 


St. Paul Globe 








Local advertisers will tell you it is an 
impossibility ; that there are 139,626 
Democratic voters in Minnesota, and 
that the Grose is their only daily paper. 

In the past ten months the Gtose’s 
advertising patronage has increased 
549,570 agate lines. Advertisers 
who have used this additional space 
didn't do it out of charity, but because 
it brought them business. 

May we have the opportunity of 
telling you more about Minnesota? 


THE GLOBE CO., Sr. Paut, Munn. 


Eastern Representative: Western Representatives: 
CHAS. H. EDDY, WILLIAMS & LAWRENCE, 
Io Spruce Street, HARRY FRALICK, Mgr., 


New York City. 87 Washington St., Chicago, II. 

















THOSE MAIL-ORDER PA- 
PERS 


There are five papers published 
in Maine—Sawyer’s List, Lane’s 
American Woman and Comfort— 
which claim to issue an aggregate 
of 5,500,000 copies every month, 
or a copy to every other family in 
the country. On these papers the 
publishers pay the government one 
cent a pound or $20 a ton postage, 


and many of them have to be car- 
ried thousands of miles. The 
government has to pay the rail- 


roads for carrying the mails on 
the basis of weights and distances, 
and there is no question at all that 
the deficit in the postoffice depart- 
ment every vear is brought about 
by constant loss on this matter. 
An edition of 100,000 copies of a 
cheap paper can be printed for, 
say, $500, and the postage on them 
at the second-class rates would 
be, say, $70. A paper of that kind 
will carry as much as eight pages 
of advertising, the rate of which 
is usually from 30 to 60 cents a 
line, which would bring in, say, 
$2.500. An advertiser can put a 
column advertisement in such a 
paper and have it go befoie 100,- 
000 people at a cost of only about 
$80, whereas the postage alone on 
100,000 circulars would cost $1,000. 
It therefore becomes clear that 
when a publisher and a lot of ad- 
vertisers join forces, put out such 
a paper and get it admitted to the 
mails at the cent-a-pound rate, it 
is a money-making proposition for 
all concerned except the govern- 
ment, which undoubtedly loses by 
it. It is also clear that such a pe- 
riodical need not depend on sub- 
scriptions at all; and the only “cir- 
culation” it need have is in the 
form of ‘sample copies” sent out 
to promiscuous lists of names— 
and these are not even sample cop- 
ies in the legal sense, for they are 
not sent out with the purpose of 
inducing subscriptions but only to 
give publicity to the advertising 
they carry. They are in effect ad 
vertising circulars, filled full of 
the cheapest and most disreputable 
advertising, with only enough 
reading matter interspersed to 
give them the semblance of news- 
papers. These disgusting prints 
thus force their way unsolicited 
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into the homes 
country and 
influence it 


throughout th 

their demoralizing 
would .be hard to 
overestimate. Why the _ public 
should be taxed to pay postage 
losses on publications of this kind 
which they do not want and which 
have no place as legitimate per 
odicals is difficult to understand 
We find that there are about nin 
ty large papers of this class in 
this country, generally known a 
“mail-order” papers. These nin 
ty papers claim a monthly circula 
tion of no less than 19,000,000 co; 


ies, Or over 200,000 each on th 
average. Does any one imagin 


that this is legitimate circulation? 
Of course not. These enormous 
editions are simply dumped into 
the country by the ton for the ad 
vertising they contain, and they 
should be made to pay the regular 
postage rate of one cent a copy, as 
circulars.—The Pathfinder, 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRERS. 

In answering the inquiries 
from advertisements, letters 
made as explicit as possible 
be given a friendly tone of interest to 
the prospective customer. Do not be 
afraid to give more information than 
is requested, and give it from the stand 
point of the customer, who has not all! 
of your technical knowledge. This will 
take only a few minutes extra in 
dictation of each letter, and the increas- 
ed effectiveness will more than repay 
for the trouble.—Indianapolis (Ind.) In 
dustrialist. 





received 
should be 


and should 








DAINTY, 
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AGAINST THE FLAT RATE. 

There are some amusing asser- 
tions in the following article from 
the Mail Order Journal, but also 
some ideas that are worth consid- 
eration: 

When the flat rate was estab- 
shed, it was primarily intended 
for the purpose of preventing ad- 
vertising agents and advertisers 
from contracting for space for a 
long period or for a large number 
of fae to obtain the discount al- 
lowed only without any intention 
of fulfilling their contract. That 
the flat rate has done this is con- 
ceded. This is the only advantage 
we see in a flat rate and the pub- 
lishers only profit by it, not ad- 
vertisers. The advantage to an 
advertiser of withdrawing his ad- 
vertising whenever a_ publication 
fails to pay is no advantage, be- 
cause an advertiser would do this 
anyway. For the advertisers who 
have passed through the experi- 
mental stage and have become reg- 
ular users of space this rate is not 
just. There is no justice in com- 
pelling a man who spends thou- 
sands of dollars in a paper to pay 
the same rate as does the man who 
spends a dollar. We do not con- 
tend for the adoption of the time 
or discount for space rate, as this 
would only restore the old condi- 
tions, but what we do contend for 
in fairness to those who use space 
month in and month out is a form 
of credits to be allowed such ad- 
vertisers at the end of each year, 
until that time all advertising to 
be paid for at the flat rate. Ad- 
vertisers will use more space, 
many will use extra space to avail 
themselves of the credits allowed 
which now they will not because 
no inducements are held out to 
them to do so. It would not de- 
stroy the advantages of the flat 
rate and would be an ideal rate. 


— ++, 
IT’S TIME. 

When a publisher tells you that it 
doesn n’t make any difference to you what 
is the quantity of his paper’s circulation, 
that it’s the quality thereof that counts, 
it’s be me to regard the medium with 
suspicion.—Profitable Advertising. 





Tue live advertiser of to-day is the 
one who is ever alert for new ideas 
and suggestions, who keeps his eyes 
open at every turn.—Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Industriahist, 





The April Number of 


THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL 


W ould havereachedapaid 
circulation of 


920,000 


Copies had we been able 
tosupply thedemand. We 
stopped printingatgo5,000 
copies, and wereobliged to 
decline an extra order for 
15,000 copies from the 
Central News Company, 
of Philadelphia. 
THESATURDAY EVENING 
Post has 
hundred 


received one 
and fifty-two 
thousand one hundredand 
six subscribers since Sep- 
tember last, and has now a 
total circulation of about 
250,000copies every week, 
solid—fazd—theclassthat 
can afford $2.50 for a 
weekly magazine, 

Our two _ publications 
reach one million one hun- 
dred thousand 
families. 


different 

Neither one du- 

plicates the other to any 

extent. 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








THE LETTER WRITER. 


Ten years ago the correspondent 
of to-day was practically unknown. 
Proprietors, managers, credit men 
and department chiefs did the let- 
ter writing. In many, perhaps the 
majority of houses, they do it yet, 
but the mail-order and agency 
businesses have developed the man 
whose exclusive duty it is to make 
letters accomplish things. His 
name is not yet legion, his exact 
status is more or less undefined, 
and the possibilities of his efforts 
when properly directed have only 
begun to unfold themselves, but 
he is already a recognized factor 
in the business world. The digni- 
ty to which his profession may 
eventually attain depends entirely 
upon himself. 

The existence of the correspond- 
ent is due to the commercial de- 
mand for a man qualified by study 
and practice to carry out his em- 
ployer’s ideas and wishes through 
the medium of letters. To do this 
successfully he must not only thor- 
oughly understand what these 
ideas and wishes are, but he must 
he heartily in sympathy with them. 
Then, he should be a past master 
in the art of accomplishing by 
letter what the salesman, the col- 
lector, the promoter and the ad- 
juster of complaints undertake to 
accomplish when they meet a cus- 
tomer face to face. This is diffi- 
cult, but possible. It has been 
urged that there are immense ad- 
vantages in a personal interview; 
that it is possible for the salesman 
to adapt himself to the varying 
moods of mankind, to overcome 
seemingly insurmountable  diffi- 
culties by a significant shrug of 
the shoulders, and to quickly per- 
ceive the success of a certain line 
of argument or the futility of an- 
other. But there is vast economy 
in attaining the result by mail. 

Vhy is it that letters written by 
a busy department manager, say, 
for instance, the credit man in a 
large house, who has not had the 
time or opportunity to perfect him- 
self in all the niceties of corre- 
spondence, are frequently more ef- 
fective than the professional cor- 
respondent’s letters on the same 
subject? Is it not because he has 
a thorough grasp of the situation; 
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‘knows the temper of his customer, 


his financial standing and busine 
record; keenly appreciates the rel 
ative positions of the customer ani 
the house, and intuitively .. 
the tone of his letter to all the cit 
cumstances ? Further, in con 
formity to a law which we 
recognize but cannot define, this 
tone is appreciably influenced b 
the credit man’s deep personal i 
terest in the result. He feels tha t 
his reputation for sagacity is in 
volved; that the interests of tl 
house-—his house—are at stak« 
Sincerity of purpose _ breath 
through every word of the letter; 
no matter how veiled the allusion 
how delicate the insinuations, the 
recipient sees that credit man look 
ing into his eyes, and the bill is 
paid, or the terms are modified, « 


the account is secured, because 
the writer of the letter willed it 
so. That is earnestness. This 

tone. The merely technical it 
formation necessary to the writ 
ing of just such letters on any 
subject connected with our busi 


ness we can always acquire at first 


hand. The experts whose business 
it is to know things will be glad 
to impart to us in two minute 


the facts they have been gatheri1 
for two years. When we assimi 
late these facts and make them 
ours, we should be sufficiently pro 
ficient in our own particular art 
to supplement them with the high 
est result-producing qualities of 
letter, if we feel the necessary per 
sonal interest. If we do not feel 
it we cannot honestly accept ovr 
pay envelopes.—R. J. McDonnel 
in| Advertising Experience. 


a 


THE SPIRIT OF 


THE TIMES 





AN ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATION USED BY 
THE GUNNING SYSTEM, CHICAGO, TO SHOW 
THE KOPJES WHICH THEY ASSERT MAY 
BE CAPTURED BY USE OF THEIR BULLETIN 
BOARDS, 
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THE ADVERTISING OF 
BOOKS 





A New York writer asserts that 
one of the main causes of the fail- 
ures of the Harper and Appleton 
publishing houses was that the 
managers did not appreciate the 
importance of modern methods of 
advertising. They did not realize 
that a book, like any other piece of 

merchandise, must be forced upon 
the attention of the public, but pre- 
ferred to follow the old and no 
doubt more dignified plan of let- 
ting each work win its way by its 
own merit. They cherished the 
old-fashioned and conservative idea 
that literature is cheapened by be- 
ing hawked in the market place, 
but they lost money by their 
squeamishness. The writer in 
question cites numerous _ publica- 
tions of high merit issued by these 
two houses which fell flat because 
the public did not know of them, 
while publications of less impor- 
tance and literary worth which 
were exploited by more enterpris- 
ing firms gained wide circulation. 
This theory is unquestionably cor- 
rect, and yet instances occurred 
in the recent history of both houses 
which probably tended to confirm 
the old-fashioned ideas. There 
was “Trilby,” for example. Its 
publication as a serial in Harper’s 
Magazine was, of course, in the 
nature of an advertisement, but 
not of the sort meant by the New 
York writer. There was no un- 
usual trumpeting of its fame in 
the way of yellow posters, big 
black-letter ads or talk of its dram- 
atization. It won attention on its 
inherent qualities, and before the 
serial was ended the public was 


eager for the book and bought it 
by the hundred thousand. ‘David 
Harum” is a more recent and even 
more striking case. It was not 
published as a serial, but was is- 
sued as a book, unannounced. It 
was two or three months before 
it caught the public attention, but 
newspaper reviewers here and there 
read it and pronounced it good; 
occasionally chance readers talked 
about it to their friends, and it be- 
gan to circulate and is still circulat- 
ing. The house needed only to 
turn out new editions. The power 
of advertising is emphasized in the 
cases of “Trilby” and “David Ha- 
rum” quite as much as where other 
notable literary successes are con- 
cerned, but it was gratuitous and 
not premeditated and official ad- 
vertising. The newspapers vol- 
untarily told the public of the mer- 
its of these two books; the pub- 
lishers announced the others by 
the most vociferous methods at 
their command. Inasmuch as 
newspapers and individual read- 
ers cannot always be depended 
on for free advertising—are, in 
fact, an extremely uncertain med- 
ium in that line—the best thing 
the two houses can do when fully 
reorganized is to adopt the cus- 
toms of the time, and when they 
have a good thing to say so in 
the boldest and most blatant way.— 
Indianapolis Journal. 
> 
TWO KINDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 
If a man is writing a testimonial let- 
ter, just for the purpose of pleasing the 
party to whom he is writing it, it has 
a very different look than as though 
written from conviction and as though 
he could not help write it. The fact 
will stick right out in his letter in spite 
of anything he can do.—P. M. Sharples 
in Agricultural Advertising. 











INDIANAPOLIS, April 9, 1900. 


Publishers THE 


INDIANAPOLIS PRESS: 


Your advertisements have been bringing us 


four times the 
Indianapolis daily. | 


returns we get from any other 


R. Neorron, 


Manager Indianapolis Office, Committee on Distribution, Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents of the United States. 


PERRY LUKENS, Jr, 
29 Tribune Building, 


Eastern Representative, 
New York. 
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PUBLISHERS’ ADVERTISING 
By Hollis Corbin. 

It is really refreshing to be con- 
fronted with an advertisement 
wherein a good, logical reason is 
given for using space in a periodi- 
cal of comparatively limited cir- 
culation. 

Here is the text of an advertise- 
ment in the current issue of a 
journal devoted to the interest of 
advertisers: 

“Do you believe an inch adver- 
tisement costing $25, in a maga- 
zine carrying 100 pages or more 
solid advertising matter and hav- 
ing 400,000 circulation will be read 
by more than one in twenty-five 
of its readers (or 16,000) and will 
bring you as good results as a half- 
page advertisement, at the same 
cost, in the Owl Magazine, where 
the advertising space is limited 
to 16 pages, and sure to be read by 
every one of its 50,000 readers?” 

Surely that is good sound rea- 
soning. It should, and probably 
will, set many to thinking. 

It is in keeping with the princi- 
ple of the following three-line ed- 
itorial from Printers’ INK of 
February 21st: 

“Where a one-half inch ad 
would bring a dozen replies, a 
ten-inch ad will often bring a 
thousand.” 

The only fault with it is in the 
words: ‘Sure to be read by every 
one of its 50,000 readers.’ The 
writer should have said: “Sure to 
gain the attention of most of its 
50,000 readers.” 

No one advertisement in any 
periodical is sure to be read by 
all of its readers. But a half- 
page advertisement, if properly 
prepared, in a periodical limiting 
its advertising pages to sixteen, 
is certain to attract the attention 
of most readers and to be read by 
those who happen to be interested 
in the goods advertised. 

People living in steam-heated 
apartments are not going to read 
stove polish advertisements very 
extensively, and the magazine pub- 
lisher is not going to profit by in- 
directly arguing to the contrary. 
Again, there is no certainty that 
teetotalers are going to read whis- 
ky advertisements, or women be 
interested in shaving soap. 
Obviously inaccurate assertions 








or implications always weaken an 
advertisement, but this Owl Mag- 
azine advertisement has a good 
deal of force left after deducting 
what is lost through the careless- 
ness of its writer. 

There is decidedly too much 
“biggest” about most advertise- 
ments which are intended to set 
forth the advertising merits of 
periodicals. 

Most periodicals lay claim to the 
largest circulation in New York, 
or in some certain State, or county, 
or combination of States or coun- 
ties, or among some certain class 
of people. But it is the exception 
for a periodical to tell frankly just 
what the prospective advertiser 
wants to know, viz.: How much 
will be ch urged for delivering a 
specified amount of space to a 
specified number of readers. 

The people with the compara- 
tively small circulations should 
bear in mind that many advertisers 
use all the suitable mediums with 
large circulations, and many with 
small circulations also. Also that 
many small advertisers desire to 
follow ex xactly the course suggested 
in the aforementioned Owl Mag- 
azine advertisement. 

The publication with space to 
sell can sell it by offering it for 
what it is worth and then making 
advertisers understand what it is 
worth. 

a = 
BECOMING FIXED. 

The general idea that the advertiser 
has a right to know what he is gettin 
in the way of circulation, both as 
quantity and character, is becoming 
more and more fixed all the time 
Profitable Advertising 





ieee 

Many ads attract attention only to 
repel. They cause the advertiser to be 
remembered only to be avoided.—Nex 


England Grocer. 
——_—_ + - &—_—_ 








“Chid Cuffs 





The latest idea—alinencuff that 
fits well, jooks well, wears 
well. Does not crack or 
fray sets perfectly. Keeps 
the sleeve in shape. Tb 
correct cuff for all eccostons 
Sent direct prepaid 
of price, ae = per 
per Fecese. 
os a a ri 








EYE-ATTRACTING, 
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TRADE-MARK DECISIONS. 
The name of an inventor, dis- 
coverer or manufacturer may be 
employed as a part of a trade- 
mark. 
There can be no absolute right 





in a name, merely as such; it is 
only when printed or stamped upon 
a particular package, thus becom- 


identified with a 








ing e~ cular 
yle and quality of goods, that it 
becomes a trade-mark. 

Persons of the same name have 
a common-law right to use it in 
connection with articles manufact- 
ured by themselves. 

\ trade-mark must be such as 
will identify the article and dis- 
tinguish it from others; no one 
can appreciate a word in general 
use for such purpose. 

The property in a trade-mark 
will pass by assignment, or opera- 
tion of law, to any one who takes, 
at the same time, the right to man- 
ufacture or sell the particular mer- 
chandise to which it has been at- 
tached; but there is no property 


in it as a mere abstract right. 
If a manufacturer sell to another 


the right to use his name as a 
trade-mark, a subsequent use of 
the same mark, with the word ‘‘im- 
sored” affixed, is a violation of 
the rights of the purchaser, which 
equity will enjoin. 


To entitle the owner of a trade- 


mark to an injunction, to prevent 
its use by another, there must be 
in the copy such a general resem- 
blance to the form, words and 
symbols in the original, as to mis- 
lead . e pub slic. 

The plaintiff adopted the words 
Ris‘n ian Stove Polish, with a 
B) 


AT THIS 


figure of a rising sun, as a trade- 
mark; the use of the words Rising 
Moon with a figure of the moon, 
held not to be an infringement; 
though a close case. 

A manufacturer cannot have an 
exclusive right in a_ particular 
mode of putting up his goods. 

A manufacturer will be enjoined 
from combining his name with 
marks which are a colorable imi- 
tation of those of another. 

If, on the dissolution of a firm, 
one of the partners transfers to 
his co-partner the good-will of the 
firm business, the former will be 
enjoined from using the firm name 
upon his sign at a new establish- 
ment to injury of purchaser. 

A manufacturer does not aban- 
don his trade-mark to the public 
by permitting in a few instances a 
dealer to put his name upon the 
article in connection therewith. 

Exact similitude is not required 
to constitute infringement. 

Delay in seeking relief will not 
prevent an injunction, where the 
infringement is clear, though it 
may preclude an account of past 
profits—Mercantile Journal and 
Pennsylvania Grocer. 

~~ 
DAILY, WE EKLY, MONTHLY. 


Daily newspapers are issued 365 times 
in twelve months. The constant and 
continuous publication of a certain ad- 
vertisement is what makes the impres- 
sion. The advertiser who starts out 
with the idea that he can make a for- 
tune by advertising in three or four 
leading magazines is wofully mistaken. 
The largest and most successful adver- 
tisers throughout the civilized world 
rely chiefly upon newspaper advertising 
for success. Monthly publications are 
all right as auxiliary mediums only. 
They help to swell the chorus the 
same as street car and poster advertis- 
_ing.— “Advisor. 


OFFICE, 


« 


10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK, 


The Geo. P. Rowell 


Advertising Agency 


Keeps on file the Leading Daily and Weekly 
Papers and Monthly Magazines; is authorized to 


RECEIVE AND FORWARD ADVERTISEMENTS 


at the same rate demanded by the publishers, and is 
at all times ready to exhibit copies and quote prices. 
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NT RY EDITOR. 

In the April issue of Success 
(New York) Congressman Charles 
B. Landis has an interesting issue 
on “The Evolution of the Country 
Editor,” from which the following 
are extracts: 

Twenty-five years ago the lot of 
the country editor seemed a hard 
one. He was always in close 
quarters financially, because he was 
never a business man. People 
generally considered his life a 
struggle for existence, and so it 
was. His was a ceaseless grind. 
He wrote or every 
sentence that appeared in his paper, 
put it in type himself, placed it 
on the press, and then worked his 
newspaper off by hand. With the 
assistance of his wife or daughters, 
the papers were addressed to the 
subscribers, and the entire edition 
was carried in a basket to the oo 
office by the editor. He had but 
one companion in his trials, the 
small boy with a dirty face and 
dirtier hands, whose trousers were 
held in place by a single suspender, 
and who was known in the town 
and surrounding country as “the 
devil.” The latter never received 
any salary for his first year’s work. 
In return for his labor and devo- 
tion, he secured the privilege of 
learning the trade. Little cash was 
taken in by the editor, because his 
family “traded out” the advertise- 
ments, and thus absorbed the town 
circulation, while the country sub- 
scribers balanced accounts with 
green wood and other products of 
their farms. Maple syrup, sausage 
side-meat, apples, potatoes and feed 
for the family horse or cow were 
always considered legal tender. If, 
as the days passed, the editor re- 
ceived enough money to buy his 
printing paper and an occasional 
font of new type, and pay postage 
and office rent, he considered him- 
self quite lucky. 

The country editor of to-day is 
a different person. He is a good 
business man. He can “set type,” 
but is seldom found at the ‘‘case.” 
He employs compositors or has or- 
namented his office with a typeset- 
ting machine. The young woman 
you see bending over the ledger is 
also a stenographer and typewriter. 


THE COU} 


“*scissored”’ 





INK. 


editor now dictates 
his editorials and employs a bright 


The country 


young man to write local me 
His newspaper is printed on an 
proved press, the power is furn 
ed by a gas engine or electric 
tor, and the paper ts folded by 
chinery. He owns his own hor 
keeps his own horse and carriage, 
and has credit at the bank \ 
pleasure trip of a month is likely 
to be offered at any time, and | 
takes it gladly; while the young 
woman who keeps the books | 
the bright young man who writes 


local news keep the paper in a 
straight line. 

The country newspaper men of 
to-day really mold the sentiment 
of the republic, and have don ) 


for the last fifty years. Thx 
ropolitan papers cannot succes 
ly champion any proposition 
meets with the united opposition 
of the country press. Great n 
ments either succeed or fail in p: 
portion as they are advocated 
opposed by the people who li 
small towns and on farms, because 
the evenings of such people are d 
voted to reading and reflectio1 
to old-fashioned visiting, w 
means an exchange of views 
frequent discussion. In molding 
these views the country 
the chief instrument. 
“This is what I want,” say 


editor S 


head of the house, as he takes up 
the country weekly. He look er 
his spectacles and says: “This 


home paper is just like a letter, 
and then he settles down and reads 
every word in it. He not only 
reads, but also grasps the meaning 
of it all; and, if there are three or 
four men who write for the paper, 
he can tell by the stamp of individ- 
uality who wrote this article and 
who wrote that. The people in the 
country where there are no large 
towns are simply a large family, 
and every item in the local paper 
is of intewest; and, as the father 
reads, he comments: ‘Henry Ar- 


nold has disposed of his lower 
eighty,”” and “Phil Leslie’s oldest 
boy has married and moved to the 


Wilson place,” and “Jones has 
been given judgment in that horse 
case, ‘ and ‘There’ Sa fe Stl l at 
Zion Church Saturday night,” and 
so on and so forth. Then his wife 
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proves him with: “Well, there 
won't be a thing in that ps sper of 
nterest to me, if you keep on! 

lhe country newspaper man, en- 
tering as he does, each week, 


through the medium of his paper, 


from one to two thousand homes, 
is easily the most influential man in 
the county. If he is level-headed 
al | hone st, his Hoecdi for good 
is beyond estimate; if he is unscru- 
pulous, he can do incalculable in- 


jury, because the readers of his 
paper are slow to ee ques 
tionable motives to their home ed- 
itor, and besides, poli ticz i disci pline 
1s SO perfect in the country that, 
whatever the party organ of the 
county seat says is generally con- 
sidered law and gospel. 

It would not surprise a country 


newspaper man were he in a single 
day called on to suggest two or 
three subjects for high school com- 
mencement essays, asked to write 
an obituary for a leading citizen, 


requested to advise a farmer on the 
matter of a lawsuit, implored to 
tender his good offices in settling 
a dispute among friends, entreated 
to quiet domestic discord in a 
neighbor’s family that threatened 
to ripen into ap Mn or waited on 
by the daughter of a farmer sub- 
scriber who is about to marry 
t her father’s w:ll and de- 
sires the wrath of the parent stay- 
| \ medley like this would 
drive the editor in a large city 
crazy. The country newspaper man 
fashions the politics of this nation. 
Upon him Lincoln leaned: Oliver 
I irton, Indiana’s great war 
governor, said a score of times 
that he could not have saved In- 


diana to the Union without the as- 
sistance of the country editors. 
Th re always brave and fear- 
less. One might be assaulted and 


his plant destroyed, but he had his 
wounds bandaged, put in a new 








outfit and fought on for Lincoln 
and the Union and the slave. 
rHE W HOLI rROUBLE 
The One \d experts, like poets, are 
Other—Yes; that’s the whole 
t Profitable {dvertising 
~~, 


AxytHtInGc good wanted by the pub- 
sell just as soon as its existence 





is known. All you've got to do is to 
tart the publicity and the selling.— 
Barnhart & Sz wasey. 


CLAFLIN INGENUITY. 

novel advertising idea has been 
originated by George a Brightston, 
manager of the H. B. Claflin Co.’s no 
tion department, to push the sale of 


Owl Brand shirts The cutting-up de 
partment has made up 5,000 exact copies 
in miniature of the Owl Brand silk 


bosom shirt. The model, like its parent, 
has a woven silk bosom; "the body of the 
shirt being made of fine percale of 
the same design. The model has the 
gathered back, felled seams and gussets 
that mark the perfect workmanship of 
the full-sized shirt, and the latter differ 
only in the fact that it is 36 inches long, 
and 42, 43 and 44 inches around the 
body. These samples are being mailed 
to prospective customers in neat boxes 
containing a variety of sample fabrics 
and i ontrolled by this house. 
New Yor C mmere 
—- tee 
Lookep at in the right light, there is 
no line of business that does not pre- 
sent many points of interest which can 
be developed into so many good adver- 
tising features by a capable advertise- 
ment writer.—Rhode Island Advertiser. 
. 




















| unwal UNWARRANTED ASSAULT 
Henry E. Carr of 214 Seneca street 
| was fined $25 and costs in police court 
Monday on the charge of assault and 
| battery Carr deliberatelv walked up 
to a. man on Supe rior street Saturday 
|» ght and assaulted him. 








—~— 


HATE to spoil a good news 
| item, but the above, from 
last night’s World, is really 
coming it a little too strong. The 
gentleman mentioned was not my- 
self; I have not even the pleasure 
of his acquaintance. Although by 
nature a peaceable man, I have not 
yet reached such a pitch of enthusi- 
asm on the subject as Buck Fan- 
shaw, who was “going to have 
peace, even if he had to lick every 
blamed galoot in town to get it.” 
People who want good printing 
may rest assured that they will still 
be perfectly safe in calling on me. 


HORACE E. CARR. 
April 17, 1900. 








Carr, Prompt Printer 


214 Seneca Street, Cleveland 
CUYAHOGA A-180. A BELL MAIN-908-R. 





EFFORT : BEING THECONTENTS 
OF A PRIVATE POSTAL CARD. 
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N THE SMALL TOWN. 
The following article from the 
Chicago Apparel Gazette will be 
of interest to those merchants to 
whom the inroads of the ‘‘cata- 
logue houses” are as thorns in the 
flesh: 

The strongest competition that 
the merchant in a small town has 
is from the city houses that flood 
the territory with catalogues from 
their mail order departments. 

In many instances it is not com- 
petition so far as underselling the 
home merchant goes, but it is 
competition inasmuch as the ma- 
jority of residents in a small town 
have an inborn desire to buy 
goods in a large city, and the home 
merchant has to combat and con- 
quer this in order to retain the 
trade that is rightfully his. 

The most reasonable weapon 
with which to combat the cata- 
logue is the home newspaper, in 
the advertisement and in an oc- 
casional strong editorial. 

There is no editor who will not 
champion the cause and take up 
the side of the merchant if the 
facts in the case are clearly put 
before him. 

Incidentally speaking, it is a 
good idea to cultivate the editor at 
all times and supply him with 
everything that can be twisted into 
a bit of news. Merchants who 
advertise and do so much toward 
sustaining the paper have rights 
and privileges which they fail to 
appreciate, but which they will 
soon realize and profit by if they 
only take the trouble to get in 
closer touch with the editors. 

Returning to the subject in 
hand, the home advertisement is 
the weapon to use to keep home 
buying where it rightfully belongs, 
and not let buyers get into the 
habit of purchasing from cata- 
logues. 

Appeal directly to the neople in 
an argumentative, reasoning man- 
ner and results must follow if facts 
are plainly stated. 

To illustrate the point we pub- 
lish, verbatim, an advertisement 
recently appearing in a Shelby- 
ville (Ind.) daily paper for G. 
W. Bolinger & Sons, that hits the 
mark in a convincing manner that 
cannot but win every reader who 
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inclines toward catalogue buying 
at the expense of home industry 
and home welfare: 


For our own information and _ for 
the benefit of our customers (who ve 
confidence in us) we have copies of big 
city catalogues. Shelby County is 
flooded with them every season. We 
are posted, and know enough to say 
fearlessly, bring your “picture bo d 
or cut out the picture, the descriptions, 
explanations, and prices and compare 
with Bolinger’s four stores’ true e 
prices before you let your cash go 
Persons who have been “‘beat”’ ive 
acknowledged to us they could ive 
done better at Bolinger’s. We believe 
many persons think they get bargains 
from these big city stores. Come, let 
us reason together; we can demon 
strate to you that it costs more to sell 
goods, and it costs you more to buy 
goods in Chicago, etc., than it d at 
your big home store. Try us for this 
fall’s purchases. Come early in the 
season, early in the day, before we get 
crowded, and take your time—no 
in-the-bag buying, you can see 


you are getting. 

For this fall and winter we hav ‘ 
largest, best-selected stock ever « ned 
in Shelby .County. True as_ gospe 
one-half our customers that have helped 
to build up our great business used t 
buy away from . ye. They ive 
learned they can do better at saat vn 
great home store. Some com] ] 
taxes. Then why do you pay Cook 
or St. Louis County taxes? The re 
business you keep in your own county, 
the less you make your taxes. The 
more business we do, the more stock 
we carry, the more taxes we pay 
That helps you. Come closer, brother, 
sister, let us whisper in your ear. Tow 
about your time of trouble—church 
to be built or repaired; neighbor's 
house burns, or his horse die cow 
dies, or any of the scores of ch 
means in which Bolinger’s have 
in the past ten years amount 
hundreds of dollars. How mu 
your big city stores help in S 
County charitable work? 

- ° e ° 

From the foregoing, 
advertisement, ideas may be pick 
ed up that are bound to be bene- 
ficial in combating the mail order 
business that saps the country 
store of its profits—staples are 
mostly bought at home, while 
novelties and luxuries are mostly 
bought from catalogues—there is 
greater profit in the latter. 

Get copies of the catal 
coming into your locality- 
cially those doing the most harm 
to your trade. 

Post up on them and be pre- 
pared to argue by appealing to the 
customer s desire to promote home 
welfare—the tax idea, touched 
upon by Bolinger, is excellent and 
should carry conviction with it. 
It is unquestionably true from 


} 
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a common sense reasoning that 
adding postage and expressage to 
an out-of-town purchase makes 
the price equal to home quotations 
or higher—but that is not quite 
rg iment enough to counteract 

» pleasure of having goods that 
were bought from So-and-so in 
So-and-so. 

All, or very nearly all, mail- 
order departments ask the out-of- 
town customers to make a second 
or third selection, so that in case 
the choice is not in stock they 
need not take chances of a substi- 
tution filling the desired want. 
Here is room for strong argument. 
This very desire on the part of 
houses making strong play for 
out-of-town trade is the loophole 
that allows the desirable goods to 
be sold in town and orders to be 
filled from other selections, giv- 
ing the city house a broad lee- 
way—a thing that the home mer- 
chant cannot get, and doesn’t 
want. 

Another strong 
ment is that city houses 
cannot catalogue their choicest 
novelties or newest fashions for 
two business reasons: Novelties 
are the speculative factors of busi- 
ness and are touched in a light, 
speculative manner, so far as 


bit of argu- 


do not, 


quantity carried goes, and it is 
expected and realized that novel- 
ties must sell quickly or die on 
the shelves. A catalogue is in- 


tended to be good for an entire 
season, hence the novelties, that 
are bought for quick selling e: ytd 
in the season, cannot be safel 
listed in a catalogue whose life is 
planned to be for the entire season. 
Merchandise listed in catalogues 
consists of lines and numbers that 
are to be carried during the season 
and which will be supplied, most 
likely, as readily in the last week 
as they could be in the first, cen- 
sequently buyers get from the 
catalogue only such goods as are 
commonest in city stocks—in other 
words, city staples only. 

Again, the buyer cannot see and 
feel qualities, but must rely 
a upon the descriptive talent 
of the editor of the catalogue to 
form the idea of the fitness of the 
purchase to fill the requirements 
of the existing want. It is a 
chance selection at best, and the 
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retailer should see a strong point 
to be made there. 

It is the right of the city store 
to flood the country with cata- 
logues, as Bolinger puts it, and 
the merchant in the smaller town 
must not grumble about it any 
more than he would grumble 
about other stores being establish- 
ed in his vicinity. Competition is 
the life of trade and mz akes busi- 
ness.. The catalogue is to be re- 
garded in the light of a hustling 
competitor and as honorably com- 
batted as the brother merchant. 
With the foregoing facts about 
catalogues, which the big city 
store cannot remedy, and other 
arguments, which each commun- 
ity will furnish and which cannot 
be surmised by an outsider, the 
merchant should have little or no 
trouble to turn the catalogue into 
an ill wind that blows him some 


good 


+. . 

AGENCY AND EXHIBITION 
known house of freight brok 
express carriers has arranged 


a permanent exhibition of 
goods in London. It has 
a circular setting forth the ob- 
jects. ior a fe sum per annum, 
limit of which shall be a 
rge of $2.50 per foot of floor 
any exhibitor may send goods. A staff 

be on hand to look after the mer 
ghantlas, a monthly bulletin will be 
calling attention to the exhibits 
ies for goods will be prompt 
inicated to exhibitors. It is 
aim to circulate the month 
ly bulletin among the principal im- 
porting houses and buyers of Europe, 
and the statement is made in_ the 
circular that special inducements will 
be offered to buyers to visit the depot 
and inspect the merchandise. One of 
the principal advantages held out to 
exhibitors is a European headquarters 
at the exhibition, giving each indi- 
vidual represented an agency in Lon- 
don.—-Providence (R. I.) Bulletin. 
slime 
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EGYPTIAN WOMAN JOURNALS. Faithful Companion, which was found 

One feature, which in a Mohammedan ¢4 in 1898 by M. cage “4 te a 
land would hardly be expected, is found her editorial ae trad a_lady Ao _ 
in Egypt, namely, the existence of a Lebanon, M. Labiba Hasim, who was 





number of ladies’ papers—several of ¢ducated in Beirut. On March 26, 












which are edited and written by ladies. 1898, the editress had a private audien . 
The explanation of the fact is a sim- with the wife and mother of om Se 
ple one. The press of Egypt is not dive, and presented agp 0 of the paper 
the product of the native mind, for the CoMtaining an Arabic poem in d 
indolent, aimless native could never at- Praise, This journal has attracted ence 
tain sufficient energy to undertake such attention among the native papers 1 
a task. The intellectual element in S¢ems to have come to stay. The Syrian 
the land is represented by the Syrian ladies have founded a literary socicty, 
Christian population. The Syrian is ins and publish a series of transactions in 
dustrious, eager for knowledge—in most Arabic. It is a marked sign of the in. 
cases has a good knowledge of Arabic, tellectual progress of Egypt that this 
Turkish and generally one or more Eu- freedom should be accorded to women 
ropean languages. This is due to the 2nd encouraged by the court and offi 
excellent educational establishments in Cials.—Boston (Mass.) Transcript. 
Syria, especially in the large colleges = ~> 

at Beirut, Assitab, etc., both Catholic CHEAP AGENTS 

and Protestant. The educated Syrian ; Pee rigs : a , 
found a scope for his talents in the No business man who has an in 
press of Egypt, and the result is that tant lawsuit on hand will think of en 
the staff of nearly all the native jour- 8@8'9§ a lawyer whose chief claim 
nals are Syrian. In Syria, also, the Consideration is that he is cheap \ 
education of women is very high, and lawyer of a aes ability nd 
many Syrian ladies are both good lin- who is known he —_ Ww mg yo int 
guists and well read. It is with the - Sey ge pes ot ig Sas ein «ome 
Syrian ladies that the first Oriental la- “ie tle oe aaa ai agua ao y 
dies’ papers originated. The results of wat} eyahagae fs “si ag 4 pean bh 
this energy of the Syrian woman is the “aes ‘t gies Me will ae a, thi } 
publication of no less than four ladies’ es thoes Prine an poco i 
journals. | The oldest of these is a agent, but in the long run he will be 
monthly journal entitled Alfatat (The Cheaper If your success depends on 
Girl), founded in 1892, and edited by gs Se vour advertising is handled 
a lady named Hind-vint Naufal. Next what papers ace eelected for you and 
in order comes an Arabic weekly, enti- fow your ads are written, the agent 
tled Beauty Mirror, edited by Mary- who has a reputation for ability is 

am Mizhar, whieh has an extensive cir- man, and not the cheap fellow who 
culation, being largely founded upon 1 with his cheap rates (which he 
French material. A journal which has does not and cannot give 

had a considerable success, being under This cannot often enough and strongly 
the patronage of the wife and mother enough be recommended to adverti 

of the khedive, is Anis Algais, The Vail Order Journal. 
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PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


WHAT SOME 


** said in my haste all men are liars.” — 


The paragraphs in this department are 
\ publisher who has a good story 
e can, setting up the most substantial claim 
Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 


payment. 


advertisers. 


his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. 
sends is published as coming FROM HIM. 
for what is wanted is what can be 
ought to be true—adsolutely. 


aged all he likes, 


he does say, however, 


ALABAMA. 

Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser (2). 
Is an Alabama paper for Alabama peo- 
ple, and it unquestionably has the great- 
est infit 1ence and the most widely dif- 
fused circulation of all Alabama news- 


pers 1e dvertiser, average 





eac ssue for r ending March 31, 
6 opies. 7 unday Advertiser, 
ave e each issue for a year ending 
March 31, 7,683 copies. 
CALIFORNIA, 
ywood (Cal.) O Aranta (1).—The 


st, newsiest, cheapest and greatest 
lating paper among the 80,000 Poit 








se in the United States. It circu- 

in Portugal, Madeira, Azores, Bra- 

zil, VDemerara, Bermudas, awali, etc. 

It is undeniably the best advertising 

medium among the Portuguese reading 
peo] 

COLORADO, 

Denver (Col.) Jilustrated Weekly 

( The undersigned, J. S. Temple, 

hereby makes oath to the following facts, 

to-wit That he is at present and has 

been for years the manager of the 

Western Newspaper Union and that he 

| lone the press work on the I/ilus- 

Weekly for several years; that 





running on a standing order 


is now 























twenty-five thousand (25,000) copies of 
said new weekly. Signed, sealed 
ed this 12th of February, 1900. 

INDIANA, 

(Ind.) Demokrat (1). 
hed in 1864 and is the only 
an newspaper published in 

LVar a city of over 75,000 pop- 
ulation It commands a daily subscrip- 
tion list larger than any other German 
paj in the State. The W Jem- 

’ which is issued twice week, 
has a circulation acknowled even 
Vv it competitors to be the in 
the State The Weekly Den ker has 
also a 1 * circulation in the siiaialaae 
State ~ Kentt icky and Illinois and 
reach« ny towns in the South by 
iil ls and river, and has been proven 
to he one of the very best advertising 
mediums in the State of Indiana. 

IOWA. 

Sedford (Towa) Free Press (2) 
Sta lone in its field as an advertis 
ing medium, published in one of the 
richest and most thickly populated sec 
tions of the famous blue grass region of 

EXPLANATION. 

From printed matter emanating from 





the office of the paper and used in connec 
o- with its correspondence 

) Extract from a letter or post: aul card. 

) Extract from the columns of the paper 
appe aring either as advertising or reading 
matter. 

(4) By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper 
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Psalm cxvi., Ut. 


inserted without any charge or 
is invited to tell it as tersely as 
he habitually uses to influence 


What the publisher 
It is his privilege to praise his own 
said in its favor. What 


are reached 
Its claims are 
It is the 
having 
county 


Iowa. Its many readers 
by no other newspaper. 

numerous and uncontradicted. 

oldest paper in Taylor County, 
been established in 1867; official 
paper, eight pages, all home print, care- 
fully edited, chock full of news and 
aie read by the best class of people 
in the county, principally farmers. <A 
trial ad always makes a permaneat cus- 
tomer of the advertiser, because it brings 


Oak 
aver. 
printed in 
average 
Montgom 


(Iowa) The 
age 
1899 


Express (1). 
copies of the Express 
was 2,218. The actual 
circulation in and adjacent to 
County was 1,146. The 
actual average circulation in the county 
of the nearest competitor was 1,012. 
publishers of the Express will sub- 
mit to any responsible advertiser, at its 
office, the actual list itself, showing 
name and postoffice of every subscriber 
and the date to which he is paid. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston (Mass.) Black Cat (1).—In- 

vestigation will prove that no other pe- 





riodical ever scored and _ maintained 
from the outset a more decided success 
than the Black Cat. No other periodical 
is bought and read by a more desirable 
class of people—people who prefer 
quality to quantity and with whom the 
desire to buy the right thing goes hand 
in hand with the ability to pay the right 
price. No other periodical is more thor- 
oughly read, more regularly makes the 


round of the reading circle, or is more 
religiously preserved for future read- 
ing. No other periodical has the per- 
manent value for the reader and the 
permanent value for the advertiser which 
every number of the Black Cat pos- 


sesses. No other periodical has a fairer 

advertising rate or responds more profit 

ably to reputable, intelligent advertising. 
MICHIGAN, 

Grand Rapids (Mich.) Democrat (1). 

Only penny morning paper in Michi- 

gan; 36 years a daily, 63 years a weekly. 





Only Democratic paper in a Democratic 
city of 100,000. Full Associated Press 
special wire service. Flat advertising 
rate 2% cents per agate line, 35 cents 
per inch. Net daily average, including 
Sundays, for ten months ending De 
cember 31, 1899, 17,008. 

MINNESOTA, 

St. Paul (Minn.) Globe (1).—A 
clean, bright two-cent morning paper, 
is the Globe, delivered at the ious 
of the women and does not depend on 
street sales for a fluctuating circula- 
tion. That’s one reason why nearly 
every advertiser of prominence is rep- 
resented in the Globe. 

St. Paul (Minn.) Nort hwestern Sh 
and Leather Journal (2). “he only 
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publication in the Northwest devoted 
to the leather industry and accessory 
lines. It has a large Circulation to re- 


tail dealers in boots and shoes, rubbers, 
harness, sadlery and kindred trades in 
all parts of the United States, and es- 
pecially in the Northwest clear to the 
coast. It also goes to manufacturers 
and jobbers of above lines. 

NEW YORK. 

(N. Y.) Das Morgen Jour- 
circulation of Das Mor- 
now over 65,000 copies 


New York 
nal (1).—The 
gen Journal is 
Sunday. 

York (N. Y.) Field and Stream 
For concentrated circulation Field 
Stream is supreme. Every copy 
— into the hands of a _ sportsman. 

Absolutely no eo 

New York (N. Y.) Modes and Fabrics 
(1).—The co-operative magazine of the 
retail dry goods merchants of America. 





Monthly circulation over 300,000 copies. 

New York (N. Y.) Teachers’ World 
(2).—Our readers receive at _ least 
$3,000,000 per month in salaries. They 
all belong to the same class, and the 
same advertisement appeals to all, hence 


there is no wasted circulation; our rates 
averaging about one-third of a cent per 
line per thousand of circulation, are 





certainly low enough, and the rank and 
standing of the Teachers’ World in its 
special line is universally recognizer 





Schenectady (N. Y.) Daily and Sey 
Weekly Union (1).—Cover the advertis- 
ing field completely in Schenectady city 
and county and the greater portion of 
adjoining counties. The two papers go 





into the homes of fully two-thirds of 
the people within this circulating ter- 
ritory. There are oy daily newspa- 


but the Union car- 


pers in Schenectady, 
foreign advertising 


ries more local and 
than any other two combined. It is 
Schenectady’s largest newspaper and is 
read by fully twice the number of peo- 
ple who read all other Schenectady 
newspapers. During the last holiday 
season it required fourteen pages to ac- 
commodate its heavy advertising pat- 
ronage. During December, 1898, the 
Daily Union carried 771 columns of 
advertising, while for December, 1899, 
the advertising patronage reached the 
unprecedented large number of 1,045 
columns, an average of a trifle over 40 
columns daily. This is an increase of 
11 columns daily over the previous year. 
This fact alone demonstr: A oe its leader- 
ship as a popular advertising medium. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Lisbon (N. D.) Searchlight (2). 
Prints 1,032 copies weekly. As all the 


papers in North Dakota with a circula- 
tion of over can be counted on 
one’s fingers without using the same 
finger twice, this clearly shows that the 
Searchlight, though less than a year old, 
and consequently not entitled to a 


1,000 





ing at present in the newspaper di- 

rectories, is one of ten at most of the 

best advertising mediums in the State. 
OHIO. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer (1). 
The Plain Dealer's advertising business 
for the first sixteen day in April reach- 
ed the unprecedented total of 700% 
columns, a gain of 12634 ¢ jumns over 
the corresponding days in 1899, which 
were themselves record breakers. ‘There 
could be no better illustration of im 


proved business conditicns, particularly 
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in the retail houses, whica are doing 
so much to attract trade to Cleveland, 
In proportion to population and oppor 
tunity the Plain Dealer's record of 
growth in circulation phe advertising 
thus far in the new vear his noz bheea 
equaled by any other newspaper the 
country. Comparisons will pri the 
truth of this statemeat. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Daily Hote! Re. 
porter (1).—Reaches all the wholesale 
houses in this vicinity and a majority 
of the mills and factories every morn: 
ing. It will be found on file in all 
hotels in Pennsylvania and the leading 


hotels throughout the country. An up- 











to-date reliable daily for busy merchants, 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening B tin 
(1.)—When William L. McLean took 
charge of the paper in 1895 the circu 
lation was less than 5,000. ts a ge 
circulation to-day is 132,000! The first 
number of this journal was issue 
11, fifty-three years ago, and up e 
time the present publisher took charge 
of it its circulation never reached 5,000 
copies. Its first issue in 1847 consisted 
of 500 copies, one-half of which were 
given away, and it was printed on a 
single cylinder press which costs $2,500 


with a capacity of 600 per hour. 
now worked on six Hoe quadrup le s, each 











of which cost $40,000, and re 
each able to turn out 48,000 e page 
papers hourly. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Grocer i 
(1).—Is a better advertising n 
than other grocery trade paper 
cause it is more carefully read than 
other grocery trade papers. <A_ look 
over any issue, noting the .many nr 
munications and requests for inf 
tion from grocers all over the c 
shows that the paper is close 
subscribers. Such a paper is b 1 to 
be a good advertising medium 

Pittsburg (Pa.) Press (2).—H 





the largest afternoon circulation in [’itts 


burg and that by some five or six thou 
sand copies. Their sworn statement f 
1899 shows 46,207, while their 
competitor claims but 42 





two other eve ning papers claim kk 
30,000. he ‘ circulates 1 
well-to-do working class of 
have money to spend and are no 
to spend it. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 

Huntington (W. Va.) a Banne 
(2).—The fact that more than two-thir 
of our advertisers have andl V 
from the first speaks for itself. 


ress 














want to reach the best homes 
Virginia, the homes where the 

and buy, you can’t afford to st out 
of the columns of the Baptist Banner 
And when you plant your ad 

the crop you will reap will make you 
use larger space next time. Proof of 
these assertions are shown by a nce 
at our advertising columns. You are 
invited to become one of the Banner's 


satisfied customers. 
WISCONSIN. 

Hamburg (Wis.) Der Gefluegel 
ter (1).—The only German 
journal published in the United 
of America. Established in 1889 
culation 5,000 monthly all 1 
United States, Canada, Mexico, Ger- 
many, Russia and Finland. 





over 
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THE OLD HANDPRESS. 
An old on me pe for sale—old, but 
in perfect order, able to do good work 
yet.— Georgia Exchange. 
rhey’re sellin’ of the old handpress 
that’s what the papers say. 

rhe press the editors have “pulled” until 
their locks were gray 

The press the “Old Subscriber” loved 
in days that are no more 

rhat printed all the country news from 
Jinks to Jones’ store. 


Chey’re sellin’ of the old handpress 


the office boy is old 

lhe last of all its editors has joined 
the heavenly fold: 

No more ‘twill welcome “Major Green 
and family to town, 

Or tell us of the melon crop from Bill- 
ville up to Brown. 

rhey’re sellin’ of the old handpress. 
Full many a breezy day, 

When they came to whip the editor 
we've seen him blaze away 

With his double-barreled shotgun—till 
they fled in deep distress 

From the buckshot as they rattled round 
the old handpress! 








looks so lonely and forlorn! Oh, 
heartless auctioneer, 
Be careful when you cry it out to read 
its title clear! 
1 though they have it up for sale, I 
do not love it less, 
lor the editor has whaled me on the old 
handpress! : 
Frank L. Stanton, in Atlanta Con 
fution, 





—e 
MELODRAMA AND CIRCUS. 
There is a class of plays—for the 

most part melodramas of a common 

type—to which the printing that is dis- 
played on the billboards is a necessity. 

Some of these plays involve an expendi- 

ture for this sort of printing that almost 

equals their expenditure for actors, and 
it is a common belief that without this 
sort of printing they would have no 
iblic. It is the same, for instance, with 
the circus. Although that form of en 
ertainment draws all classes of per 
ns, its great clientele is the common 
people. A circus without pictorial print 
ng would be a paradox in amusements. 

Much of the necessity for this state of 
ffairs grows from tradition, it is true, 

but tradition, no matter how it may 

run counter to the common sense of 
new time and new circumstances, dies 

—Bangor (Me.) Commercial. 








ne +o 2 
TWO CLASSES. 

There are people who believe that ad 
ertising is a speculation, and there 
re others who insist that it is an in 
vestment. They are both right from 
ir different standpoints. rhe dis 
vancy is accounted for by the dif 
ferent ways they advertise. Some mer- 
chants go into advertising as they buy 
a ticket in a lottery—with the idea that 
if they are lucky they may win a prize. 
Others put their money in advertising 
as they invest in real estate, mining 
S Or government securities—with 
the firm faith that they can make a 
good percentage on their investment if 
they do it judiciously and with proper 
eparation and forethought. The latter 
class seldom, if ever, fail.—Flushing 
(L. I.) Journal. 








BARGAIN PRINCIPLES 

The best lines to use for bargains 
are the slow selling or those going out 
of season, or that will depreciate in 
value, or that have become damaged or 
shop-worn. The retailer should be frank 
with his reasons; tell the truth about 
goods and prices. Have a bargain coun- 
ter. Use the bargain counter judicious- 
ly and clean up stocks, thus preventing 
accumulation which will eat up all prof- 
its. When staple articles are used as 
bargains they are to be sold as such for 
a definite time, or a definite number of 
yards are thus sold. Advertise the 
facts distinctly and live up to state- 
ments. Then there can be no trouble 
about putting the goods back into the 
regular stock.—National Printer-Jour- 


nalist, Chicago il. 








SACRIFICE SAL E EASONS. 

If you are making a sacrifice sale, 
say so, and tell the reason for it. 
Don’t say you are selling goods at less 
than cost, unless this is actually true, 
and if it is true, it is best to state why 
it is done. It is not customary to sell 
goods except at a profit, as everybody 
knows, and if the goods have become 
shop-worn and out of style, it is best to 
say so, and state that this does not im- 
pair their wearing qualities or decrease 
their actual value, whatever that may be. 
—Advertising Hints and Helps, 

i 

Sometimes the ad you consider the 
poorest of a series will bring the best 
returns. No judgment is perfect. 

or 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without display, 25 cents a line. ust be 
handed in one week in advance 














WANTS. 
DVERTISEMENTS for the EVENING Post, 
4 Charleston, 8. C. 





DVERTISEMENTS for the paper with large _ 
local circulation in Charleston, 8. C.—TH 
EVENING Post 


\ 7 ANTED—Position with s small daily or week- 
ly publication. Can edit, estimate, super- 

vise, 16 years’ experience as job compositor and 

foreman “G. B.G.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


\ ’ ANTED—To m.. from religious newspapers 
and county weeklies who will exchange 
ge rtising space for a handsomely bound copy 
the “Life of Dwight L. Moody.” Address 
THE VIRGINIA MAGAZINE, Winchester, Va. 


Bop ioo Addresses of society pe *. not to 
xceed, in Boston, 400; Greate 1,000; 

Phila., “000; Chicago, 500; St. Louis, 500; C: 2 innati, 
400 ; Ne w Orleans, 300. Address, stating price, 
i Curio Dept.,Carson City,Nev 








KMPORIUM, Indi 


VV ANTED For the business end of a success 

ful daily newspaper, in an Eastern city of 
seventy thousand population, a young man of 
experience in the various departments. Address 
confidenti’lly, HENKY BRIGHT, 4345 Tribune 
Bldg., New York. 








) RDERS for 5-line advertisements 4 weeks $10 
in 100 Illinois newspaper: 100,000 circula 
tion wee <ly 5 other Western weekly pape rs same 
rate alogue on application. ‘HICAGO 
NEW sp ‘Pp E R UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
This price includes P’ RINTERS’ INK for one year. 


ese ALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE 
is not an asylum for incompetents. Over 50 
per cent of its candidates are college graduates, 
with from three to fifteen years of practical news 
paper experience, Over &5 per cent are already 
in positions, but seeking advancement, Corre 
spondence with employers solicited. Telephone 
609—2. Office, 15 Cedar St., Springfield, Mass. 








ADVER TISING SPE ? SPECIALTIES. 


D-PAPER WAL LETS. W 


Write to CHICAGO EN- 
4 VELOPE CLASP Co. I 


, Niles, Mich. 


> 
MAILING MA {CHINES. 


|S BEST, a labeler. 99 pat., is only $12. REV 
ALEX. DICK, 43 Ferguson Ave. , Buffalo, * 4 





STOCK CUTS. 
VEST collection \ 
» and booklets in world. 
SPATULA CO., Boston. 
ee ee 
SUPPLIES. 


Ts paper is printed with ink peemeerare d 
by the W. D. fo coe PRINTIN NK ¢ 


‘-tone and line cuts for ad’g 
Cat. 20c. (refunded) 








Lta., 13 Spruc e St., New York. Spec jal a es 2 
buyers 
- 
TRz SLATIONS. 











NY live language, byexperts. Prompt work. 
va Highest references. Write for booklet and 
rates. MONTREAL TRANSLATING BUREAU, 
Box 187, Montreal, Que. 


masmnintneiitiipenrernsass 
NEWSPAPER INFORMATION. 


latest newspaper information use the lat- 
est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DI- 
issued March 1, 1900. Price, 

Sent free on receipt of price. GO 

10 Spruce St., New York. 

_ —— os 

CIAL NOTICE. 

4 ie annual meeting of the stockholders of the 

Ripans Chemical! (o., for the election of Di- 


RECTORY, 
dollars. 
ROWELL & CO., 


five 
% 








rectors and Inspe ectors of Election, will be held 
at the office of the Kipans Chemic: al'C ompany, 10 
Spruce St., New York, on Monday, May 14, 1900, 
at 12 o’clock noon. -ETER DOUGAN be cy 


HALF-TONES. 


gd copper gs tones, 1-col., 
ae in. THE YOUNGST( 
GRAVING ¢ , Youngstown, Ohic. 


7 EWSPAPER PORTR: AITS, line 
4 single column, $1 m9 each. 
prompt delivery. Wri 
Piterest you. INTERN 





$1; larger 
yWN AR C EN 
10. 


or half-tone, 
Best quality ; 
‘ircular—it_ may 
‘AL ENGRAVING 
Philadelphia Pa, 





CO., 1520-1522 Market St., 
~-o 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


] | SENIOR & CO., 
e St..New York. 


UPERIOR 
S yrices., 
».C. 
NUTS—We tell you how to make them for $1. 


No camera, no tools, no experience required. 
Particulars for stamp. », LOVE, Coshocton, O, 


E 
\\ ings for catalogues, book covers, pamph- 
lets, magazine and newspaper advertising. 
Sketches submitted. INTERNATIONAL ENGRAV- 
ING CO., 1520-1522 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ADVERTISING NO VELTIES 


Wood Engravers. 10Spruce 
Service good and prompt. 
ongrertt : oe ‘ss; lowest 
RT ENGRAVING CO., W ashing- 





ton, 





make designs, illustrations and engrav 











Goop pictures and verses for street car ads 
¥ AD-ART-CO.,Minne: apolis, Minn. P. O. Box 181. 


KF‘ IR the purpose ‘of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties likely to benefit 

reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 

serted under this head once for one dollar. 








APS and hats are being used by many adv 

tisers toadvantage. We shouid be plea 

to lay before you samples and prices. BROW 

& BIGELOW, Mfrs. of Specialties for Advertisers, 
St. Paul, Minh. 


i ie te wagons for merchants, $40; letter- 

ed to suit, $35 cash. Tbe most highly finish- 
ed bicycié in the world, list tI Output limited 
To few first-class ge nts. ROADSTER CYCLE 








6HOPS, Camden, 





PRINTERS’ INK. 





BOOKS. 


POSTAL CARD will get our wine cookery 
d book and price list. If you like good things 
to eat and drink send for it. C. E. SWEZEY, 
with Brotherhood Wine Co., New 


York City. 

QE ND for booklet on Railway-Station Adv’t'g. 
» ’ Maximum publicity—minimum cost. PHILA 
& READING RAILWAY CO., Charles A. Klink 
Advertising Agent, Reading Terminal, Phila, 
] pIREC ‘TORY of St. Louis teachers (2,000 name 

and addresses), complete to March, 19) 
in book form. Invaluable to business men. Per 
copy, 0c. NAT. PTG. & PUB. CO., St. Louis, Mo 


ISS FOR SALF. 
\ TILL print 6,7 or 8 column, 8,000 Lo 10,000 per 
hour, ey and folded papers. Press is 
guaranteed by the makers and prese nt owner 
Also a full stereotyping outfit. Can be bought 
at a very reasonable price and has been used but 
very little. Address C. F. DAVID, Abington, Mass 

inieliitiiaiidiniieniie 


NEWSPAPER BARGAINS. 
\ AKING $4,000 a ye 


——_ +2 
PERFECTING PRE 








year in Massachusetts. A 

chance of a lifetime brought about Leg sick 

ness. Weekly monthly 14,500 

circulation. $ balance easy 

terms. 

$2,500 buys a profitable, reliable wettity 
job business within 75 miles of Alba 

$1,300 buys a N.Y state weekly aus 4 profit 





5S) circulation ; 
0 or more cash 


and 











able business. See it and you will buy i 
$2,000 buys a reliable weekly ina had thriv 
ing New England town—easy terms. 





$3,500 buys a reliable Democratic weekly in 
Wyoming. Shows a profit of $1,800a year, with 
the field not half plowed. 

$5,000 or more down— balance on easy terms 

buys a great daily proposition. Doing a pros 
perous business in one of the most thrifty, fast 
growing cities in Massachusetts. 

Dailies and weeklies in 37 States. Send for my 
spec ial list. Any reliable properties for sale, 

David ” knows about them. What do you want! 

Wanted—By clients, reliable weekly properties 
® from $3,000 to $6,000 in the Eastern States and 

Jest. 

C. F. DAVID, Abington, Mass., Confidential! 
Broker, and Expert in Newspaper Properties. 








oe 
FOR SAL E. 


¥ = rij 2 Cottrell & Babeock drum cy! 





pres On long time if desired 
HENRY ro ISAACS, 78 Warren St., New York. 
Q TONE METZ pe rfecting » 8,000 per hour, 






‘ four or eight pages, ¢ 
daily use on THE EN Te tF 


FOR SALE re to s 


»). vow in 
roc ahaen, Mass 








I desire to sell my lease of a boom 






ing Democratic +: r—only paper in town 
of 1,000, $50 per month cl $150 cash buys the 
lease. “Addre 


XENOP HE N ,»” Printers’ Ink. 


pee SALE—A modern newspaper plant, con 

sisting of a Goss Clipper web pe rfecting 
press ; prints seven or eight columns (21% inches 
to a column), four and eight pages, speed 6.000. 
Two linotype machines only two ye ars old. Must 
be closed out at once. Address BANGOR PUB 
CO., Bangor, Maine. 


veer issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 

read by many newspaper men and printers 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buy a 
paper, or to sella paper, or type or ink, the thing 
to do is to announce your desire in a classified 
advertisement in PRInts ane INK. The cost is but 
25 cents a line. / one insertion will do 
the business. pO dnd P RIN TERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
St., New York 








KF IR SALE—On ace ount of other interests, one 
of the most perfectly equipped printing and 
oe plants in the U.S., consisting of two 
atest linotypes, two large cylinders (1 four-roller 
and 1 drum), two jobbers, 33-inch power cutter, 
wire stitcher and pamphlet bindery; splendid 
outfit of type. Enough work to keep machines 
running day and night, clearing, over all ex- 
penses, $1,000 per month; only plant of its kind in 
city of 100,000, Price $21,000, $12,000 of which must 
be cash, balance, secured hy plant. Everything 
new and ¢ omplete. Good opening for mornin 
maper. Splendid climate Jom’t write if yo 
laven’t the cash. Might sell \ to thoroughly 
competent man capable of handling the busines 
“REAL BARGAIN,” care Printers’ Ink,New York 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


ADVERTISING MEDIA 
N ICKELL MAGAZINE, Boston. 


Vesa EVENING POST, Charleston, S. ¢ 


_ EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 


| HE EVENING Pt IST, Charleston, S.C 

wl BSCRIPTION premiums wanted. FARM AND 
TRADE, Nashville, Ter 

a be st adve rtising medium in Charleston, 

, is THE EVENING Post 
TICKELL MAGAZINE guarantees its circula 

tion claims, under a $1,000 forfeit 

ee 8 VENING POST, of Charleston, 8. C., 
claims the large st local circulation. 





[ HE official jourt al for all city adve rtising of 
“harleston, 8. C., is THE EVENING Post. 








| ” KEP your eye on F ARM AND TRADE, Nashville, 
\ Tenn. It’s growing. Only 10c.aline now 
40) WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. ENTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000 
\ DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. 
line. Cire’n 4,500. Close 24th Ty fhe 


NY perscn advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more ts entitled to re 
ceive the paper for one year 


& ie advertising forall the ae *partments of the 
city of Charleston, 8. is done under 
contract exclusively in THE kvamied POST 


A WEB perfecting press, linotype machines 

and a building of its own is evidence of 
the tga of THE EVENING Post, of Charles 
ton, 8. C 





ik HE Southern farmer boy swears by FARM AND 

TRADE, Nashville, Tenn., the only paper in 
the world published in his interest. 0c. per 
agate line. 


NS KELL MAGAZINE ad rates, 30c. agate line ; 

) page ; 5, 10 and 20 per cent dis. on 3,6 and 
12 mo. orders ; the lowest magazine rate. Figure 
it out yoursel 


. O reach the ig aah a rs of the South 

try FARM AND TRA N. ville, Tenn. ; 10c 
per agi ite line. Forms ane oth of month pre 
ceding date of issue. 





7s only farmer boys’ paper in the world is 
FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, Tenn. If you 

want to reach that class the best and only me- 

dium is FARM AND TRADE. Rates 10c. per line. 


YACIFIC COAST FRUIT WORLD, Los Angeles, 
Cal. Foremost farm home journal. Actual 
average 5,053 weekly, among wealthy ranchers ; 
growing rapidly; 5c. + agate line ;no medicine ads 








] ARDWARE DE AL ERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Exceeds 10,000 every issue. 
rhree hundred OF cular advertisers, 
DANIEL T. MALLETT, Publisher 
Broadway ‘and Murray St., New York City 


f be EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C., will 

publish want advertisements at one cent a 
word net; 50 inches display for $15; 100 inches, 
$2 ; 300 inches, $60 ; 500 inches, gyv0; 1,000 inches for 
$165. Additional charges for position and break- 
ing of column rules 





\ BOUT seven eighths of the advertising done 

fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 
right papers, your advertising will pay. Corre 
spondence solicited Address THE GEO. P 
ROW ELL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 10 Spruce 8t., 
New York. 


] yER HEROLD DES GLAUBENS, of St. Louis, 
Mo., a Cathohe weekly, founced in 1850, 
proves a_ circulation exceeding 30,000 copies 
weekly. Rate,70 cents per inch on 3 or more 
insertions. Dise ounts, 10 per cent on 104 inches; 
15 per cent on 260 inches ; 20 per cent on 520 inches 
a lower rate than is offered by any other -elig 
ious paper in the United Statés on guaranteed 
circulation. w ‘ite home office or OTTO KOENIG, 
Eastern Agent, 727 Park Row Building, N. Y. 
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LETTER BROKERS. 


ETTERS, all kinds, received from newspaper 
4 advertising, wanted and to let. What have 
ou or what kind do you wish te hire of ust THE 
EN OF LETTERS ASS’N, 595 Broadway, N.Y. 


~7or 
NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE. 
( ye R permanent success depe nds upon pleasing 
our customers. There is ne incentive to us 
to sell a poor newspaper or other publishin 
business We earn the same brokerag* on gooc 
things, and they sell much more readily 
Therefore we are perfectly free to study the 
interests of the buyer. The thing for the man to 
do who expects to buy a publishing business is to 
let us know about his financial and business 
ability, and what he wants. It costs him noth- 
ing, and may help him greatly. We sell publish- 
ing businesses only. _EMERS ON P. HARRIS, 150 
Nassau St., New Yor 
on en 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


QEE last week’s PRINTERS’ INK for many good 
a pubtiontigns tor sale. Ask particul -£ 
pefleremess. E. P. HARRIS, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


\ "ELL established wee ekly, Central New York. 

Business ). Protit, $3,300 for 1899. Ex- 
cellent plant, Price $6,000. E. P. HARRIS, 
150 Nassau St., 


»EPUBLICAN WEEKLY in New York, doing 

\ average business of $500 per month, at profit 
of $200, can be bought for $5,000. Terms reason 
able. Practical printer could reduce expenses 
Good plant. References re Sean d. E. P. HARRIS, 
150 Nassau St., New Yor 


I EMOCRATIC DAILY in Western New York. 

Fine city ; well equipped plant. Leading 
paper. Good job work. Business, $40,000 ; profit, 
exclusive of salary, $5,000, Price, $20,000. Ferme 
reasonable. References required. E. P. HARRIS, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 

















mer 
1 DVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS 
J HOWLAND HARDING 1545 Broadway. 
ele 


ae hoe R. GERRY, 111 Nassau St. Ads, Book- 
4 lets. Pictures. 

Q MALL ADS made strong. GEORGE H. HAY 
N WOOD, 9 Amity, New London, Conn. 

@ © A MONTH for ad a week. CHA®. A. WOOL- 
oO FOLK, 446 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky 


QyY DER & JOHNSON, advertising writers and 
agents, Woman's Temple, Chicago. Write 





‘HE ads that add most to the sales of adver- 
tising pharmacists are written by the MED 
ICAL Load SRTISING BUREAU, 100 William St., 
New York. A pamphlet written by them is a 
positive profit producer. Just inquire 


QTRONG ADS. 
THEY’RE_ PULLERS, TOO. 

Not expensive. Any business. Send 5c. stamps 
and data ; tid mail you3 sample s,any size. TRY 
ME. GREEN TRE se MAN, Ist National Bank 
Building, Oil c ity, 





| bow preparing commercial literature of any 
sort, circular, price list, booklet, catalogue 
anything, I inve aribly do this—I aim to make it 
“different” for the reason that “in-different” 
things seem to be so very, very plenty. FRANCIS 
I. MAULE, commercial literature of all kinds, 
403 Sansom 8t., Phila. No postal cards, please. 


A= DV - RTISING that apper als to e very day peo 
Original but not eccentric or silly. 
Just i. and forcible statements that carry 
conviction to the minds ot the very people who 
ought to be interested in your business. If you 
want this kind of adwriting I believe I can 4, of 
use to you. JED SCARBORO, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


» OOKLETS, ADVERTISEMENTS, CIRCULARS 

) Iam in a position to offer you better service 
in writing, designing and printing advertising 
matter of every description than any other man 
in the business. | make the fashion in typo- 
graphical display I have A. of the me 
chanical department of PRINTERS’ INK. No other 
paper in the world is so much copied. My facil 
ities are unsurpassed for turning out the com- 
plete job. If you wish to improve the tone and 
appearance of your advertising matter it will 
pay you to consult me. WM. JOHNSTON, Mar- 
ager Printers’Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


t@ Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price. five dollarsa year, in — 
Six dollars a Cundred No back number 

«2 Being printed from plates, it is alw —— pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop 
ies for #30, or alarger number at the same rate. 

t@ Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
applicauon, obtain special comndential terms. 

&@ If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 

ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line ; pearl measure : display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to i= inch. $100a page. Special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant 

; discount, five per cent for cash with order 
Oscar HerzBerc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


NEw YorK OFFICES: No. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
LONDON AGENT, F. W. SEARS, 50-52 LUD- 
GATE HILL, E. C. 


~NEW YC YORK, MAY 2, 1900. 


THE Newburch (N. Y.) News 
appears to be fond of using par- 
agraphs from Printers’ INK with- 
out credit. 





Mrtuions of dollars are expend- 
ed each year for advertising in 
weak-kneed publications as the re- 
sult of liberal salaries paid to 
smooth-tongued solicitors. 

Mr. A. F. Atvey,of the Charles- 
ton Furniture Company, Charles 
ton, Ill., wishes to buy Volumes 
I and II of Printers’ INk. Those 
who have them for sale should 
communicate with him. 





PRINTERS’ 
hear from 


INK would be glad to 
merchants who have 
used the “Bright Sayings” and 
“Ready-made Ads’ occasionally 
appearing in these columns. Tell 
us how you have used them and 
the results. 


Every advertisement when print- 
ed should have one part or point 
upon which the eye at once rests. 
To this portion all the other parts 
should be subordinated. The trou- 
ble with most advertisements, from 
an artistic standpoint, is that all 
the typographical divisions are of 
equal emphasis, and the eye thus 
loses the repose which “light and 
shade” would enable it to acquire, 


making the reading of a business 
announcement a burden instead of 
a pleasure. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 





HIGH subscription price and 
wie circulation insures the adver 
tiser a good constituency. 





with successful ad 
vertisers form one of PRINTE: 
INK’S most prominent features 
These advertisers tell of the met! 
ods they have tried, which hay 
paid, or failed to pay. Not onl 
do they tell what they have don 
but why, thus giving the beginner 
an insight into the theory which 


underlies successful efforts 
dimaiiolanieadigy 


INTERVIEWS 


THE Londonderry Lithia Spring 
Water Company send out from 
Boston an illustrated folder, ent 
tled, “What Would Shakespeare 
Do?” It says that the bard, if 
living to-day, would “eat, drink 
and be merry,” as he has indi 
cated, and that to offset the result 
of such a course he would drink 
copiously of Londonderry Lithi 
Had he known of cocktails, says 
the circular, he would undoubtedly 
have called for a Londonderry 
High Ball. 


Geo. R. Syrert & Co., 48 Sout 
oth street, Columbus, O., publ 
at $2 a copy a book containing 
100 advertisements for shoe met 
cach of the pages contains one ; 
vertisement and is printed on on 
and perforated, so that t 
advertiser may tear out the pag 
and after editing it slightly to fit 
his own prices may send it to tl 
printer, who by following the styl 
will give his patron artistic d 
play. One hundred such conv 
iences for $2 does not seem at 
thing but a fair price. 


side 


ONE of PRINTERS’ |NK’S 
spondents has this to say: 

A few weeks ago I wrote for a cir- 
cular of an article in which I felt in- 
terested. The circular came, but the 
price of the article I found was _ be- 
yond my means, and so I threw the 
circular away. A few days ago I re- 
ceived a letter from this same firm, 
offering me fifty per cent discount. In 
the interval, however, I had allowed to 
escape from my mind the details of the 
article’s merit, and so was in no con- 
dition to know whether I wanted it 
at this time or not. What the firm 
should have done, in making their spe- 
cial offer, was to inclose another copy 
of the circular which went into de- 
tails as to the article. This may look 
like a minor matter, but as it has 
curred a number of times in 
own case, I am inclined to think it or 
of frequent occurrence. 


corre- 


oc 























“Wat the Newsdealers Say 

the name of a pamphlet recently 
issued by the Boston Journal, cal- 
culated to show, whatever the cir- 
culation of the Journal may be, 

s larger now than it was a while 
PrinTERS’ INK supposes the 
rculation of the Boston papers 


to be as follows: 
ist, Globe. 
2nd, Herald. 
LL = 





Transcript. 
Advertiser. 








‘Astor, the Twentieth Century 
\strologer’”’ of 220 Broadway, New 
York, issues an interesting booklet 
which he entitles ‘What Star Were 
You Born Under?” On the cover 
is a picture of John D. Rockefeller, 
with the information that he, the 
richest man in the worid, was born 
under Jupiter. Inside interesting 
matter appears concerning astrolo- 
gy and what it is claimed may beac- 
complished bypressingitinto one’s 
service. From this booklet one 
gets the impression that Astor 
possesses the qualities that make 
a successful advertiser. The bro- 
chure is one that will interest any- 
body to whom unique phases of ad- 
vertising appeal. 





OnE of PRINTERS’ INK’S corre- 
spondents writes : 

American goods are growing in de- 
mand in China, and in some of the 
leading cities merchants are not lax 
in advertising this fact in the local 


press. Among the principal advertisers 
in this direction may be mentioned 
Messrs. Butterfield & Swire, the agents 
of the Standard Oil Company of New 
York. They are selling the nonpareil 
brand of high-test kerosene oil which 
competes with the Russian Batum oil 
and that from Sumatra. Two Milwau- 
kee beers are being extensively adver- 
tised in Tientsin and Shanghai—that of 
the Schlitz Brewery by E. L, Mondon, 
and that of Pabst by Messrs. Caldbeck, 
Macgregor & Co. In Chefoo American 


seeds are being sold by James McMullan, 








and in Tientsin, an American dentist, 
Dr. Denton E. Peterson, is doing much 
advertising. Another American den- 
tist is Dr. S. G. Hill, who travels about 
the Kingdom, and wherever he stops for 
any length of time he advertises in 
the local papers. The Cuticura soap 
people are foremost among the advertis- 
ers of proprietary articles. There are 
also a few advertisers of ‘tonics’? who 


use reading notices principally; these are 
published in the lower right and 
corners of the newspapers and 








periodicals, 
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THE present tendency on the 
part of advertisers to send goods 


on trust, to be paid for if satis- 
factory or to be returned if not, 
appears to have developed a class 


of thieves who take advantage of 
the conditions. The Winner Mag- 
azine of St. Louis proposes to 
make a collection of the names of 
these ‘‘dead beats” and to that end 
has evolved cards upon which 
mail-order advertisers are to write 
names and addresses of the dead 
beats into whose net they have 
fallen. These will be filed in a 
manner to indicate at once whether 
the person in question has de- 
frauded more than one concern in 
the same manner. Such names are 
to be brought to the attention of 
the postoffice department in case 
the person in question refuses to 
disgorge. The scheme is also said 
to be of valve in furnishing to ad- 
vertisers the records of persons 
applying for the advertised credit 
—providing, of course, that their 
transactions in the same line have 
not always been totally honorable. 





Unoper the title “A City of 300,- 
000 Covered By One Newspaper,” 
the Newark (N. J.) Evening 
News publishes a pamphlet which 
eon distinctive features. It 


gives a host of interesting facts 
concerning the city itself; the 
character and density of its pop- 
ulation and the enormous rate of 


increase; tells how its proximity 
to the metropolis has overshadow- 


ed the fact that it is one of the 
six great cities of the Atlantic 
seaboard, larger than any city in 


New England save Boston, in 
New York State except Greater 
New York and Buffalo, in Penn- 
sylvania except Philadelphia, in 
the South except New Orleans, 
in the West except San Francisco: 
talks of rates and circulation; 
gives the result of house to house 
canvasses in detail; and prints the 
comments of its advertisers, indi- 
cating how well they are pleased 
with its service. All in all, the 
booklet is one of the most inter- 
esting and unique that the Little 
Schoolmaster has seen for a long 
time. A newspaper contemplating 
something in the same line would 
do well to secure the benefit to be 
obtained from examining a copy. 
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In the June Delincator a page 
will be inserted the object of which 
is to make apparent to the readers 
of that publication the benefits of 
advertisement reading. Mr. Thay- 
er, the advertising managtr, be- 
lieves that by thus inducing those 
who have not read advertisements 
until now to look over them the 
business announcements in_ the 

elineator may be made more pro- 
ductive of results. The plan is one 
that can certainly do no harm and 


is certainly worth its cost. To pre- 
dict the amount of good which 
may come from it requires more 
prevision than the Little School- 
master possesses. 

Mr. F. H. Nacet, publisher of 


the Lincoln (Neb.) Deutcher 
Amerikanischer Farmer, has 
in Chicago recently in consultation 
with the Advertisers’ Guarantee 
Company,, in regard to making 
good its guarantee to advertisers 
in the case of the Chicago /nter 
Ocean. [To ‘a correspondent of 
Printers’ INK Mr. Nagel said: 
My paper has been one of those guar 
anteed by the Advertisers’ Guarantee 
Company since its start. I have always 
considered the guarantee given by this 
company one that really guaranteed, 
and have felt that it helped me get 
business. This is especially true of a 
paper which has had the rapid growth 
that the Deutsch penterner Farm- 
er has experienced. In yut four years 
we have built up a “ulat ion of 100,- 
the circulation of 
| 


been 





000 copies, 











iny agricultural weekly in the wor 

It was absolutely necessary that we 
have some way of guaranteeing to ad 
vertisers who did not know us that we 
really had this circulation but if the 
guarantee that this company has given 
in the past is not now ‘made good in 
the case of the Inter-Ocean’s adver- 
tisers, it seems to me that our advertis 
ers will have very little faith in it in 
the future. I insist that the Guarantee 
Company should offer to pay every ad- 
vertiser who used the IJnter-Ocean a 
rebate equal to the difference between 
the circulation claimed by the Jnter- 
Ocean and the circulation which the 
Guarantee Company claims the Jnter 
Ocean really had. If the Guarantec 
Company does this, it will be looked 
up to by the advertising world as abs 

lutely reliable. In case the company 
refuses, I think the papers that sub 
scribed to the company should make 
good the guarantee. I have talked this 
matter over with several members, and 
they are all of the same opinion. That, 


of course, would mean the papers would 


withdraw from the company and would 
carry out the work on their own ac 
count. I think you may rest assured 
that ene or the other of these plans 
will be followed. A guarantee which 
can be cojlected only by suit would be 


of no value to advertisers. 





INK. 
BOOK ADVERTISIN( 





New York, April 18, 190 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I read your magazine every 
hoping against hope each time to 
some hints to the publisher who adver 
tises, but am usually doomed to 
pointment. The butcher and the 
and the candle-stick maker, to say 
ing of the dry goods merchant, 
dealer, etc., gets his full share of 
but the poor book publisher or k 
seller is seldom remembered. W is 

lave you nothing to say to 
Very sincerely yours, 
PUBLISH: 


The advertising of books re 
quires judgment rather than hints 
and rules. Every book that iS 1S- 
sued differs from every other b 00k 
that has preceded it or may suc- 
ceed it, and consequently appeals 
to a distinct constituency of its 
own. In advertising it, it must be 
brought to public attention in a 
manner to address the class which 
it will interest. To apply the same 
methods to one of Dr. Mitchell’s 
novels that have proven successful 
in the case of Laura Jean Libbey’s, 
would hardly indicate the 
sion of good business judgment 
Nor could one advertise Dr. Mitch- 
ell’s novels as one would advertis« 
the variorum edition of Shake- 
speare. It will be an interesting 
task some day for an advertising 
man to divide book readers into 
their various classes, and — 
or make an effort to indic: 
the arguments that appeal to in m 


posse S- 


respectively. There exists, for in- 
stance, a large and growing class 
to whom the fact that a certain 


book is selling rapidly appeals very 
strongly, and who purchase every 


volume the sales of which show 
that its popularity is on the in- 
crease. To make an announce- 
ment to them that “When Knight- 
hood was in Flower” or “Janice 
Meredith” or “To Have and To 
Hold” is now in its eightieth thou- 


sand, is to make the strongest ar- 
gument for its purchase. To hz 
the book dramatized also “cat: 
them in crowds. Then there is a 
class with little literary culture 
perhaps, but with a desire to he 
the classics if these may be 
bought on easy terms. “Mr 
Wanamaker has secured a goodl 
amount of their patronage by larg 
advertisements in popular dail 
Popular books of history, sc 






sess 
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or philosophy appeal to still an- 
other division. To the real book 
lovers ‘the announcement of a 
book's issue, and an indication— 
where necessary—of what it iscom- 
posed of, is all that is required. 
To advertise to them the publica- 
tion of another volume of Mc- 
Master’s history, or of the Vari- 
orum Shakespeare, a new novel by 
Marion Crawford or Mr. Howells, 
brings its orders without further 
effort. There probably exists stili 
a dozen more constituencies to each 
of which the publications of a 
different publisher make their dis- 
tinct appeal. The broadness of 
the field has perhaps deterred a 
number of publishers from adver- 
tising ; but, in the same manner 
as one may not learn how to swim 
without going into the water, so 
no publisher may learn how to ad- 
vertise without plunging into the 
advertising sea. To stand on the 
shore taking the advice and hints 
of all the watchers, is to see even 
the little bit of courage — which 
one started ooze away.—[Eb. P 
<a 
MR. CURTIS AND HIS PA- 
PERS. 

“The largest periodical publish- 
ing plant in the world” will be the 
possession of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, of Philadelphia, so soon 
as their new annex building, now 
nearing completion, shall be ready 
for the equipment that each month 
produces the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and each se the Saturday 
Evening Post. No demonstration 
is required to mz ake it plain that a 
monthly calling for an edition of 
900,000 copies and a weekly that 
has reached a sale of 250,000 de 
mand a very extensive factory for 
their economical and prompt out- 
turning. When all the presses are 
set up in the new building, they 
will afford a capacity of 500, 000 
copies of the Ladies’ Home Jour 
nal every month. That there is 

son for anticipating an 


good rea 
edition of 500,000 for the Post is 


= *nced by the fact that of late 
s list has been increased at the 
rate of 5,000 per week. 

The Curtis Publishing Company 
now claim a “larger bona fide, 
paid-for circulation for the Ladies’ 
Home Journal than has any other 


periodical in the world.” The 
modifiers in that sentence are both 
explicit and emphatic. The Jour- 
nal’s circulation is bona fide, be- 
cause no larger number of copies 
are printed each month than are 
actually ordered and paid for, no 
copies may be returned from the 
news trade, and there are no cut 
or club or short-term subscrip- 
tions accepted at a nominal price. 

Cyrus Curtis’ career is an inter- 
esting one. It does not lack in the 
strenuous quality. In the com- 
manding position he has achieved 
within a decade and a half in the 
publishing of periodicals of gen- 
eral circulation, Mr. Curtis stands 
alone. He is not yet fifty years old. 
Born in Maine, he lived in Boston 
in his old youth and young man- 
hood, and in 1876 began in Phila- 
delphia the publication of a week- 
ly paper, the Tribune Farmer, from 
which developed the idea of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. When only 
twelve years old, during the Civil 
war, the boy Curtis began business 
as a newsboy, which doubtless had 
as much to do with his being in 
the publishing business to-day as 


any other factor.—Newspaperdom. 
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Printers’ INK will — shortly 
award a Sugar Bowl to the Amer- 
ican weekly that gives an adver- 
tiser best service in proportion to 
the price charged. 

a 











W HERE photographed script is 
used in an advertisement instead 
of type it should be very plain 


writing. 








NOTES. 


Tue Two Heads, a house organ 
Gibbs & Williams, New York, is 
latest ““PRINTERS’ _ INK cent 


of 


the 


THE April issue ‘of the Show Window 
(Chicago) is a street fair al the and 
goes extensively into the entire subject. 

Tue Art Association of Chicago is 
making an endeavor to rid the Windy 
City’s boulevards and residential por- 
tions of billboards. 


Tue American Press _ Association, 
New York, sells newspaper publishers 
plates of six large adesrtianmente, solic- 


iting advertisements, for $1. 

An East Market street cafe window 
contains a clock arrangement with a 
small hammer continuously tapping the 
window.—Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Leader. 

Ir is said a Detroit merchant recently 
put into his window the following an 
nouncement: All Goods One Quarter 
Off On Account of the Death of My 
Daughter. 

AprIL 30 the week-day morning edi 
tion of the World in Greater New York 
and the adjacent territory, where the 


retail price is one cent ver cepy, became 
non returnable. 


THe Charles . Powers 
makers of dining-room 
a catalogue whose pictures 
ture offered make it worth a 
every advertising man. 





Company, 
furniture, issue 
of the furni 
look by 


One of the most beautiful designs for 


a railroad book cover is to be seen in 
the brochure just issued by the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad, named 


“Colorado via the he Burlingt on Route. 


A sHoE dealer in Newark, N. J., gets 
a good deal of trade by sending out 
circulars to the effect that he will keep 


in repair without charge for six months 
every pair of shoes bought from him 


Tue Chicago & Northwestern issues a 
fine booklet called “Through Picturesque 
Wisconsin,” giving pictures and infor 
mation concerning the interesting places 


one passes in the journey from Chicago 
to Minnesota. 
Here is a clever little quatrain used 
by the Campbell Soup Company: 
“Of all the things which help a man 
In any known direction, 
We must admit perfection can, 
And so we can perfection!” 
Mr. Steruen B. Situ, 30 Tribune 
Suilding, New York, has been appoint 


ed advertising representative of the San 
Francisco (Cal.) Call. His territory 
“will include the cies of Buffalo and 
Pittsburg and all east of those cities.” 

THe Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser 
has furnished a Tadaie statement 


to the American Newspaper Directory 
for a year, ending March, 1900, show- 
ing its daily issue for that period to have 
averaged 6,642 and its Sunday 
7,646. 

Tue Philadelphia Commercial 
eum has prepared a pamphlet of 
version Tables of Weights and Measures 
and Foreign Moneys,” giving foreign 
measures and moneys and their equiva- 


issue, 


Mus- 
“Con- 
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lents in United States weights and 


cur- 
rency. 

In its April issue Agricultural Ad. 
vertising, Chicago, publishes the views 
of a score or so advertisers on testi- 
monials. These differ widely and no 
original ideas on the subject were se 
cured, so far as Printers’ INK could 
discern. 

Tue Mail and Express of Topeka has 


been made official State paper of nsas. 
This newspaper has just ordered web 
perfecting press and claim that they 
will be the only weekly newspaper west 
of Chicago owning and operating such 
a press. 

THe London ~ County Counc has 
adopted a by-law prohibiting advertising 


in the open air by flash or calciur 





It is claimed that the lights f 
horses and cause danger to traffi 1 
penalty involved is not to exceed $25, 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Times, April 16. 
One of Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment 
street car ads reads as follows John- 
son’s Anodyne Liniment. When to stop 
using. When cramps and pair 
to abound. When all mankind 


from guile. When women cease 





around. To comment on ar 
style—never. 
In a shoe window on Broad 


large cz ardboard contrivance whi 
in old shoemaker in the act of 











a little colored boy who has be 
noying him. The hands of the 
are made to move rapidly and cap 
tion to the attraction is: ‘Black Kid 
Hand Welted.’ 

Up near Union square a cig 
has two young ladies in the 
rolling the fragrant weeds. I 
cents you can pick out whatev 
you reauire and have them mad 
cigar by one of the fair dams 
you wait. Needless to say, the 





generally crowded. 
the Advertisi) 
iulioars wag 
People who frum 
installment houses, or ladies in class 
neighborhoods who purchase I 
ently request that 
wagons containing 
whence tl 


A WRITER in 
s unmarked 
ning in favor. 








in 
the place 


cation of 


Tue Acting British Consul in the city 
of Mexico calls attention to t fact 
that foreign trade-marks mus r 
istered if the exporters 
fully protected. The warning 
he A sain to his fellow-cour 
equally as useful to United States ex 
porters to the Mexican m ts.—St 
Louis Modern Mi jiller, April 





exp to be 









Advertising ( ny 
to advertisers t ve 
ent tert: int 
towns tha 
these a 





least 
forty-two 
igan. At 


two 






f the 
border | Mich 
flashlight ture 

furnish¢ ill be 
circular, klet 

distribt The 
six mont ind 


any card 
given, and any 
novelty sent will 
journey is to take 


cost $120. 


poster 


be 


THE advertisements on the rs, om 





nibuses and tickets of 
County Council Tramways | 
nearly $40,000 during 1899 














ARE OR 
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the council netted about, $30,000, the 
alance going in commission. For the 
future, an arrangement has been made 
to pay the advertising agent only twen- 
ty per cent commission. Brooklyn 
Times, April 16 


(he Cleveland Trust Company, of 
Cleveland, print some remarks on sav- 
ing, culled from Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac, in a little 3 by 4%-inch booklet, 
in the style of type and paper of Frank- 
lin’s time. It is entitled: Hints To 
those That Would Be Rich: being a 
verbatim reprint (together with an in- 
troduction, some notes and an epilogue 
by the editor,) of some extreamly in- 
structive maxims contain’d in the al- 
manack for 1737 by Richard Saunders, 
Sm First printed and sold by B. 

ranklin, at the new printing office near 
ra market; these maxims being now 
newly printed —_ the Cleveland Trust 
Company in the Garfield Building at the 
corner of Euclid avenue and Bond 
street. 


A NEW device to be applied to an ad- 
vertising wagon has been patented by 
Franklin E. Smith, of this city. The 
wagon is provided with a frame in 
which is journaled a series of parallel- 
grams, four on each side. On each of 
the four surfaces of the parallelogr ams 
are spaces for advertisements. By means 
of gears, operated by the rear axle of 
the wagon, the parallelograms are rotated 
intermittently, so that every so often 
new advertisements are exposed to view. 
In case it is desired to show an adver- 
tisement a longer time than ordinary, 
the driver can do so by means of a lever. 
Attention is to be drawn to the adver- 
tisements by ornamenting the wagon and 
harress. A company has been formed 
to build the wagons.—New Bedford 
(Mass.) St andard. 
Arter a short illness, Mr. Frederick 
B. Whitney, assistant treasurer and 
manager of the Boston Transcript 
Company, died Thursday, April 19. Mr. 
Whitney was born in Philadelphia, No- 
vember 25, 1850. In 1863 he entered 
the employ of the Transcript, in the 
counting room. His advance from office 
boy to business manager and assistant 
treasurer was steady and _ substantial. 
At the time of his last promotion in 
1886 he had filled every position in the 
business department and gained a thor 
ough equipment for his more compre- 
hensive duties. While in the best sense 
C 
pr 








nservative, he was none the less wisely 
ressive along lines that his business 
jodgment and nice sense of propriety 
approved. He was downright honest 
and alert and vigilant in seeing that 
the paper should harmonize in its busi- 
ness an editorial service.—Boston 
(Mass.) Transcript, April 20 
PER Eh ATR 
IN EASY INSTALLMENTS. 
The cheapest way to get space in a 
paper is to contract for one year con- 
tinuous run. The price that a year ag- 
gregates scares many people. But if 
they would reduce their figures to days, 
or weeks or even months, the sum is 
very little and is paid in easy install- 
ments.—Clinton (Iowa) Herald. 
ae 





Tue biggest bargains are useless un- 
less possible buyers are informed that 
they exist.—Fairport (N. Y.) Mail. 


DELAY IN REPLYING TO IN- 
QUIRI 





CaNNELTON, Ind., April 20, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As a general om large mail-order 
houses are not inclined to be_ very 
prompt in replying to correspondence, 
mailing catalogues, etc. The reason for 
this is that the force of hands carried 
by the firms for this work is insufficient 
to bring the work up to date, and as a 
consequence, catalogues are ‘“‘pigeon- 
holed” to be attended to in “their reg- 
ular turn.” 

Giving all correspondence prompt at- 
tention is an element of an advertiser’s 
success. Suppose, for instance, a man 
in Indiana wants a bicycle. He re- 
quests, say, two large department stores 
of Chicago to send catalogues. Three 
days after writing he receives a cata- 
logue from one of the firms. He ex- 
amines it very minutely, noting prices 
and descriptions, but not wishing to 
buy too hastily, he lays the catalogue 
aside to compare the wheels described 
therein with the wheels sold by the 
other catalogue house. After waiting 
three or four days for the catalogue to 
arrive, this man’s patience finally be- 
comes exhausted and he orders a wheel 
from the firm who responded promptly. 
In a case like this (no uncommon one 
by any means) the house that failed 
to respond promptly loses a sale, not 
because the other firm sold cheaper or 
better wheels, but because it failed to 
make the most of its opportunity. 

TAYLOR Zz. RICHEY. 
_— ee 
IN MAINE. 
Norway, Me., April, 20, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Clerk Lee M. Smith at Henry B. 
Foster’s clothing store recently dressed 
a window so that it drew a large trade. 
He filled a barrel with men’s cotton 
hose and, placing it in the window, 
tipped it on the side at an angle, so 
that passersby could look into it from 
either the side light or front. The rest 
of the window was filled with more hose 
laid in pairs crossing each other x 
shape. The hose were gray and various 
shades of brown, and a background was 
made of green crepe paper—not an ap- 
peal to the artistic eve, but it did say 
to everybody who saw it: “Stockings, 
here they are, don’t you need some?” 
Price marks were with them. 

Very truly, ) 

_ seen a 
IN BOSTON. 
3oston, Mass., April 20, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

While in the business office of the 
Globe the other day, I noticed the busi- 
ness manager reading a copy of Print- 
ERS’ Ink. He seemed ouach interested 
in the Little Schoolmaster and could 
hardly tear himself away long enough 
to attend to matters that required his 
urgent attention. F. N. H. 


CLARK, 





— 
FINDS IT DISCOURAGING. 

As the general matter stands at pres- 
ent, the honest publisher is not stimu- 
lated by the knowledge that his neigh- 
bor, who has perhaps one-quarter his 
own cream, will swear to twice Br 
much.—S$ Whipple, in Profitable Ad- 


vertising. 
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at 15c per pound. 
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A CURIOSITY. During my nineteen years cour 
Cameron, Mo., April 21, 1900. town printing I have never ran act 
; a more unique displayed ad. Thinkir 
Editor of Printers’ INK: it worthy your consideration, I plac« 
Herewith find ad clipped from the at hand. ‘Yours respectfully, 
Gallatin (Mo.) Democrat of this week. J BARRET 
“SOUTHERN TRADE RECORD.” SEATTLE’S BUREAU 
New York, April 18, 1900. The princinal business of the burea 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 1s to furnish E “eg Rewspepers th 
We are interested in ascertaining the ype concerning eattle = 
een Or ahar Sisithora ‘Toate Mar Sound. n = average aE ge rs 
ord, Cincinnati, Ohio, and would be neccecn nie» nt ar "onions M ¢ 
greatly obliged for your kind informa- says that city papers ate Tia teak can 
tion in regard to it. ’ tomers, the small country journals « 
age very truly, iH. iggy ee dently fearing to advertise Seattle lest 
1e latest issue of the American their own sections should be injured 
Newspaper Directory gives the circula- [ast month he prepared an article on 
tion of the Southern Trade Record of the promotion system in the S« 
Cincinnati as follows: Actual average schools, and sent copies to different « 
for a year, ending with October, 1899, wucational papers. Another branch of 
23,690. No later information is avail- the bureau’s business is to get out cor 
able.—[Epitor Printers’ INK. respondence folders. These contain in 
——__+0+ = teresting data about this region, and are 
BRICKS FOR CIRCULARS. furnished free of charge to bu 
A novel experiment to evade the re- ™": In the last six months 30,0 : 
cently enacted ordinance prohibiting the them have been printed, of which a 
distribution ait “iaeiiiode “san attend hundred still remain. They can ea 
late Saturday night by the advertising re — mn. letters, on = nor 
agent of an uptown theater, but it . — to increase the postage. 
! tary Moore says that when a busir 
proved rather expensive and is not likely 1i 
to be tried again. This advertising irm is sending out circulars it can 
agent thought out the brilliant idea of oe rt age vn. ie Bae a fi 
pasting circulars on genuine bricks, act wished thay (dic lates 
which were to be distributed about the sian aa elie died 
city. Several two-horse wagons were THE RETAILER’S VIEW 
loaded with these bricks late Saturday At the meeting of the National ( 
night and were started out about 12 vention of Retail Grocers, held at ( 
o’clock to cover the northern section of land, Ohio, in January, the proceed 
the city. Each wagon was accompanied 0! which have just seen the light, 
by two or three men, who placed the |. J. Barrett delivered a_speec! n 
advertising bricks on doorsteps, window trade j¢ 1alism, in which he said 
sills and in store doors. The men work- If the advertiser omits the trade 
ed industriously until about 2 o’clock mal he minimizes the results and places 
and had distributed nearly 1,500 bricks 19 peril whatever plan is pursued I 
when the police interfered and locked bold| enough to assert that 
three of the offenders up at the Twenty- article of food would be driven 
eighth district station. Magistrate Pul- the market, no matter how extens y 
linger gave the men a hearing yesterday advertised. if. it were discredited 1 
morning and decided that the new or- thrown out of stock by the 300,0 
dinance had been violated. He im- tributors of food in the United States 
posed a fine of $5 and costs on Manager +o 
F. G. Nirdlinge of the People’s . Some people put advertising on the 
ater, John Dwyer and Frank Beetinger. shelf’’ and there’s where their ds 
Philadelphia Call. stay too.—Mail Order Journal. 
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BUYING DUCKS. 
rhe C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company, 
York City, send out a circular with 


the following argument: 

There are two ways of securing a 
duck. 

The easy and cheap way is to go to 
the market and make your selection. 


other way is to buy a gun, ammu- 
nition, shooting suit, decoys, and a dog; 


el about forty miles on the train; 
a guide and a boat; slop around 
the mud for thirty-six hours in a 


ng down-pour, miss the only duck 


see and buy one at the market on 
way home. 
We have all been through that ex- 


It’s tough enough in duck 
ing, but it’s ghastly when you meet 
business. And you sometimes do. 
lhus there are two ways of buying a 
press. The easy and cheap 
1 to C. B. Cottrell & Sons 
( pany and make your selection. The 
way is to buy the left-over trou 
ble of some other man; a second-hand 


perience. 








is to go 


other 





press with which some one has failed; 
i perhaps, that continually wears 
the sign “Stopped for repairs’; a press 

has some vicious habit of bad 
register, or slur, or vibration; a press 
which drives away customers; a press 


after costing double its price for 








é you trade off for a Cottrell. 
can tell just how much you pay 
for a printing press bought in this way? 
It is the duck-shooting experience re- 
peated Is it not common sense to be 
g vith a Cottrell, and thus escape re 
pairs, annoyances, delays, and loss of 
trad 
If you have a press to-day that is giv 
ing you trouble, let us trade with you 
for a new series, high-speed, latest im- 


proved Cottrell. 
a 
THE AGENT’S FAULT. 

We know of concerns that have spent 
thousands of dollars in advertising and 
have become disgusted with the whole 
business, because their ‘‘pet schemes” did 

out. In nearly every instance 
ertising agents might have pre- 
such disastrous results by in- 
the adoption of the right 
they did not have the moral 
to tell the advertiser plainiy 
own “pet schemes’? would not 
essful. They might have lost 
acts for the time being had 
but in the long run it 
for the advertising agent to 
1ard over the advertiser and pro- 
from his own whims and inex- 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Indus- 





not tk 
their ad 







-o 
THE MOMENTUM. 
advertising it takes 
) get up momentum. 


In 
time tc 
to get people into the habit of reading 

Bae 


more or less 
It takes time 








ads; it takes more time to get a grip 
on them and influence their buying; 
it takes time to get the cumulative re- 


That is why persistent and fre- 
t changes count for much. If 
advertise spasmodically you fail to 







so 





momentum. Your failure to 
cee it or neglect o frequent 
changes loosens your grip on people; 


you are putting on the brake when you 
should be getting un speed.—American 
t and Pharmaceutical Record. 


b ELECTROTY PING. 
Your form has reached the foundry. 
The *“‘molder”’ takes it and brushes black 
lead (plumbago) thickly all over it, then 





puts it face down on a “case.” This 
case 1s a sheet of stereotype or electro 
type metal—they vary in size—which is 


covered with about a quarter of an inch 
of electrotyper’s wax. Then he puts it 
in the press, which, actuated by a screw 
toggle or hydraulic power, presses the 
form down into the wax, the depth of 
the impression depending on the char- 
acter of the form—and of the molder. 
When the form is lifted off, there is 
the “print”? deep in the wax, with * F 
and 


gobs’ 


points of wax sticking up all over 
it where there were open spaces in the 
form. These are trimmed off, the ‘‘case”’ 
built up where it needs it, and then it 
goes into a machine where revolving 
brushes distribute very fine plumbago 
very evenly over it If there is to be 
more than one electro of the form, it is 
impressed on another case, or on the 
same one, if there is room, as many 
times as there are to be electros. After 
the plumbago is properly applied, the 





case is ready to be put in the bath, and 
when it comes out of there, with the 
copper shell formed on it, that’s the 
last of that case for that job. The 
wax is scraped off, and the metal back 
covered afresh ertising ‘orld. 





7 
IN PARIS. 

At the department stores, on entering, 
the shopper may secure a transfer card, 
which is punched by the saleswoman 
with the amount of the purchases, at 
every counter, and at the same door 
by which she entered the sum of her 
expenditures is figured, and the whole 
transaction completed in much less time 
than is required under our own com- 
plicated system. If a woman’s time 
and h are limited, it is possible 
to do her shopping in bed in the morn- 





strer 





ing, or on the sofa, in the afternoon. 
The Parisian merchants do not hesitate 
to send out large hampers, or baskets, 
filled with purple and fine linens, to the 
hotels, or pension bedrooms, under the 
care of an expert saleswoman, who, if 


she knows her business, can sell double 
the quantity of goods when the shop- 
per is home at ease and in good 
hur yer. 


— 
STEREOTYPED ADVERTISING EX- 
PRESSIONS. 


at 








“ANY 


ONE CAN USE IT,” 





HOW nee Beams NEWSPA- 


People who Raton to be on Fifth 
avenue, New York, between 7 and 8 
o’clock every evening can see an old 


fashioned carriage with two seats driven 
rapidly uptown. On the back seat 
an old gentleman comfortably placed, 
well wrapped up with furs and a slouch 


sits 


hat drawn down over his eyes. Beside 
him is a younger man with an open 
newspaper spread upon his knees and 
an electric lamp in his hand. is 
mouth is close to his companion’s ear 
so that the latter can hear distinctly 
as he reads the evening papers above | 
the rattle of the wheels of thousands 
of carriages and delivery wagons over 
the rough stone pavement. Between 
6 and 7 o’clock every morning the 
same sight may be witnessed by peo- 
ple who get out so early. The old 
gentleman in the carriage is Charles 
3roadway Rouss, a blind man who has 
the largest wholesale notion store in 
New York City, and that is the way | 
he gets the news of the busy world. 
He says he has no time to have the} 
newspapers read to him except while 
he is riding between his home and his 


store.—Chicago (IJll.) Record 
~or 
THE proper kind of advertising, the 
kind that is culminative, requires time. 
When the results do come they don’t | 
come with a rush. The growth is of 
the healthy kind. —C. V. White. 





ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
each time. By the year #2¢aline. No display 
other than 2-line initial letter. Must be handed 
in one week in advance 


CONNECTICUT. 


T= DAY, New London, prints 8 to 16 pages. 
Advertisers cannot get hidden away on 
pages no one reads. 


GEORGIA. 


QOUTHERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. 

‘ Southern agricultural publication 
people read it; 22,000 monthly. 
and Southwest. Advertising rates very 


ILLINOIS. 


YONKEY’S HOME JOURNAL 
medium for advertisers to reach the 
class of people living in the smaller towns. Cir- 
culation for June over 150,000 copies. Formsclose 
15th of month. Rate, 60c. flat. Send for pamnto 
copy and full particulars. W. B. CONKEY ¢ - 
PANY, c ‘hie: "AZO, Ill. 


MAINE. 


MIFTY-FIVE ye: years old 1899 bigges st advertising 
year yet—record of THE COURIER GAZETTE, 
Rockland, Me., twice-a-week. We want your ad 
if we haven’t it already. No other paper can put 
it before so many readers in ourcorner of Maine 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


fi lier EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C., is the 

only afte Enos paper published in 100 mil 
of its o ~ the official advertising journal 
of C harleston, ‘s. 4 
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CANADA. 
( TAN ADIAN AD' ADVERTISING is best done 
E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AGENC 
Montreal. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


Leading | 


Covers South 


is a _ profitable | 





CLASS PAPERS. 


ADVERTISING. 


| }»RINTERS’ INK, published weekly by Gex 
Rowell & Co., was the first of the now nu 
merous class of journals devoted to advertis 
It likes to call itself The Little Schoolmast 
the Art of Advertising. Since its establish 
in 1888 it has had nez arly two hundred imitat 
PRINTERS’ INK aims to teach good advert 
by publishing good advertising methods, gi 
examples of good and bad advertising and 
ing why. it also considers the value of news 
papers as advertising mediums. Its columr 
wide open for the discussion of any topic int« 
| ing to advertisers. very advertising man 
is known at all has contributed to its coiu: 
| PRINTERS’ INK’S way of teaching is by exc 
| thought and discussion, expressing occasion«|ly 
an opinion in favor of one plan and opposing an 
| other, but making no e fort to be consistent, ad 
vocating to di ay to day’s opinions and aba: 
| ing yesterday's theories to the dead past. 
| age circulation during 1898, Subse: 
ea 5 - year. Advertis sing rates, classific 
ce ine each time, display 50 cents a 
hdres ss ? R INTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., N. ¥ 


RELIGIOUS, 
BAPTIST. 
Ts GEORGIA BAPTIST, Augusta, Ga., i 
by more than 5,000 progressive negro preach 
| ers and teachers in Georgia, South Carolina, Ala 
| bama and Florida, Cire’n for 1899, 6,275 weekly 
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Displayed Advertisements. 





| 50 cents a line; $100 a page; 


| extra for specified position— 


25 per nt 
Uf grante z 


Must be handed in one week in advance 





WANTED.—Case of bad health that 
R1I-P-A-NS will not benefit. Send 5 cents to 
cote ad c hemical Co,, Ne w York, for 10 


Tf 
You're 
in the 
Dark 


as to how 
to prepare 
your ad- 
vertise. 
ments, circulars, booklets and cata- 
logues, write to me for information 
—I can assist you. The light of 
years of experience has made the 
entire subject perfectly clear to me. 
The advantage of dealing with me 
is that | attend to the whole busi- 
ness. I write, illustrate, print, bind 
and deliver a job complete. | relieve 
|} you of all trouble. One order, one 
check, does the business. Write me 
and let me know what you want. 


WM. JOHNSTON, 


Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 
10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK, 
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PEE eee Tee Te ee ee 


| An Ideal Local Daily, ; 
In An Ideal Section. 


No newspaper anywhere offers its advertisers a better proposition. It 
covers its field thoroughly with 7,200 daily circulation, and its readers are 
of aclass who have money to spend. Four times the circulation of any 
other Chester newspaper is what the 


Chester bs Times 


guarantees absolutely to its advertisers. 


WALLAGE & SPROUL, - - - Ghester, Pa. 


was dads bAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


DAILIES PAY BEST 


Advertisers of many useful articles, for example, soap, starch, soup, 
cereal foods, ladies’ clothing, men’s apparel, cameras, etc., spend thou- 
sands of dollars a year in magazines. The same money put into daily 
new spapers would make more lasting i impressions and bring certain re- 
sults. They would get a hearing 26 times a month for the same money. 
There have been few failures among reputable, wide-awake daily news- 

paper advertisers. 
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When considering real value in the daily field remember 


THE JOLIET DAILY NEWS 


Has a Circulation of Over 6,000 in a City of 40,000 Souls. | 











The Lowest-priced Magazine Advertising in America. 
Figure it out for yourself. 


NICKELL.MAGAZINE 


ce q — The Only 5c. Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine in the World. 


a me PAYS ADVERTISERS. 
sae ING 








£ 4 
x 4% ast ” Here is what one advertiser says: 
= 


Y Publishers Nickell Magazine: 
‘ Gk&NTLEMEN:—Please enter our order for another 
4 year at price quoted in your favor of Sept. 29, for space of 
i one-fourth page. We prefer not to miss a single insertion, 
} afd you are authorized to use our old electrotype until the 
new design is delivered to you. 
Phe Nickell Magazine has paid us much better than some of the magazines that make 
larger claims. Wishing you a large share of success, we 


rema 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 
—and ‘‘ there are others.’’ 


NICKELL MAGAZINE 


Advertising Rates are very low—30 cents an agate line and $50 a page, with 
5, 10 and 20 per cent discount on 3,6 and 12 months’ orders. Circulation 
claims guaranteed by a $1,000 forfeit. Circulation statement, rate cards and 
sample copies can be had of all reputable advertising agencies or the publishers, 


THE POTTER-KENDALL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Montgomery, Ala., 40,000 


(CITY AND SUBURBS.) 





Only 


The JOUWLMAl  aterncon 


Paper 


ate! T™ 1 . 
a NIT 17 | OF JERSEY 
Ihe EY Veni Mg U JO ) U) ul lel Heal CITY, N. J. 
Goes into over Thirteen Thousand Families in 
Jersey City, andis a guest inover eighty percent 


of the English speaking households in the city. 


AVERAGE DAILY CIRCULATION IN 1899, 14.486 


c= eo ee See Se ee ee = 
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THE CHURCH PROGRESS ll 
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MEDIC WVU I 


ist. — Because its sixty-five influential stockholders believe 
in reciprocity. 


2d, Because its general circulation is more than 25 per 
cent larger than any of its contemporaries. (| 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 





PIDPIN ATINMN 20 A 
IRGULATION, 32,000 
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For sample copy and rates apply to 
J. P. STAMM, FULLERTON BUILDING, ST. LOUIS. 
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= 500,000 “nex 
i ’ TION, 
Guaranteed and Proven. 
This new and valuable circulation 
has been obtained in the past two 
years by wide-spread advertising 
and giving of attractive premiums. 
$1.50 PER AGATE LINE. 
POPULAR FA*HIONS circulates 
among 500,000 paid subscribers in 
the country and the country towns. It carries a large amount of advertising and 
ALL ITS ADVERTISERS SAY IT PAYS. 
5=RECOLLECT! In all recent estimates made by judicious advertisers as_ to 
relative re LEC" and cost of hundreds of advertising mediums, the place at the head of 
th e list has been awarded to POPULAR FASHIONS as yielding the best returns based on the 
st. Send orders through your agency or direct. 


POPULAR FASHIONS COMPANY, 79 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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Latest Information 


CONCERNING NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS. 


: 

INVALUABLE for advertisers. AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DI- 

| RECTORY. Published March 1, 1goo. 32d year; Ist quar 
9 terly issue; 1424 pages. Price five dollars. Delivered, 
ral carriage paid, on receipt of price. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO.,, 
0 
ia) 
0 


00000000000 


Publishers, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


000000000000000000000000000006000000000000C8 
ON LY SEVEN There are only seven semi-mo, 
papers inthe U.S. having as large 
a guaranteed circulation as 
Farm - Poultry. In all the 
North-eastern states, New York, 





New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
the six New England States, it 
has the highest rating of any 
paper seem to live-stock; in 
New England it equals the com- 
bined circulation of all such. 
The poultry raising industry 
is “now yielding returns larger 
than any other farm product. 
Statistics prove this statement. 

Farm-Poultry has a larger circulation, a greater influence, and 
more well-to-do readers among this class than any other poultry 
paper in all the world. Its subscribers are heads of families. 
Every subscription is paid in advance. Therefore advertisers in 


Farm = Poultry 


Get results. It will pay any advertiser who wishes to reach families 
who have money to spend. Rates and sample on application to 


I. 8S. JOHNSON & CO.,22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Times and 
the Southwest 


—the coat and the MepiuM of its unques- 











| tioned accomplishment—have become identi- 


cal in the minds of observant advertisers. 
You must look out for your own interests 
in an age in which change is the most 
pronounced feature. To take your eye from 
the field means to miss the opportunity. 





To-day it is the Kansas 
City Times in Kansas City 


and the Southwest 











The heart of an empire awaits your business 
news through the columns of this prosperous 
morning da!ly—33,000 homes are open to the 
merits of your proposition. You cannot cover 
Kansas City territory without the Times, 





In the Times you reach the brains 
and money of this territory 











Buying people read it. Business men use it. 
For rates and particulars write 
THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 


48 TRIBUNE BuILpDING, NEw YorK. 
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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


low to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how to 
make business more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


F. Fones. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 


By Chas. 


upon any subject discussed in this department, 


PIII iil iil) 


I present here a plan of adver- 
tising by means of a small daily 
newspaper, printed and published 
by a retail store, and distributed 


among its own customers. 
This little sheet may be gotten 
up in two forms, the first of which 


can be called a store edition. This 
can be placed on a stand at the 
door of the store, or it may be 
distributed by some one to each 
person entering the building. It 
should give a list of all or many of 
the principal offerings of the day, 
stating the part of the store where 
each may be found, and g:ving the 
price at which the goods may be 
boug] 

A great many persons will, of 
course, read your advertisement in 
the paper, but unless they preserve 
a clipping and bring it with them 
to the store, in a great many cases 
they will forget some of the good 


things which you are selling, and 
probably go home again without 
buying them, when, if they had this 
little paper at hand to suggest to 


them again the items which they 
saw in the newspaper, they would 
probably purchase a great many 
things which they would otherwise 
neglect. 

\t the same time that the store 


edition is being distributed at the 


door, similar sheet, only con- 
taining such items as will be on 
sale the next day, may be placed 
in all the bundles. which are 
wrapped, at the wrapping desk. 
This little sheet will be carried 


home by the purchasers and when 
there they may be induced to re- 


turn again by noticing some par- 
ticular items which you advertise. 
The cost of getting up the edi- 


tons will be only a few cents more 
than one edition, because the items 
which were in yesterday’s paper 


TTTTTTT 
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Address Chas. F, Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 








that is wrapped in the bundles 
will appear in to-day’s paper which 
is distributed at the door, and like- 
wise to-day’s home edition will 
contain the same items which will 
be in to-morrow’s store edition. 

This is one of the little features 
wh:ch can be employed to great ad- 
vantage in building up a trade. 
Your newspaper advertising will 
bring people to your store, but it 
then remains for you to induce 
them to buy all you possibly can, 
and to bring them back again at 
some future time. 

I do not know of any plan by 
which this can be as easily accom- 
plished as by publishing a small 
paper of this kind. 

The matter in the paper should 

written up in a bright, newsy 
style, rather than in the style of 
an advertisement, and it might 
even be profitable in some cases to 
print one or two items of news 
not connected with business. This 
would lend to the paper some read- 
able features outside of its mere 
advertising value. 

“PRINTERS’ INK” STORE NEWS. 
The Smallest Daily Newspaper in the 
World. 

New York, March 1, 1900. 

Published daily (Sunday Excepted) by 
the Printers’ Ink Store, 10 Spruce St. 
Two editions daily. | 

This store edition is presented free 
of charge to every person entering our 
house. It tells you just where to find 
many of the special offerings of to-day. 

There are some extraordinary things 
going on in our Fine Wash Goods Stock 
which will pay every woman to investi- 
gate. 


be 


We can, of course, only mention 
here a few of the items. Ask to see 
the rest. 


Have you seen the line of new Dress 
Ginghams we are selling at roc a yard? 
They are pretty and stylish—t1oc. 

New French Organdy Lawns and new 
Imported Scotch Zephyr Ginghams in 
marvelous beauty at 25c a yard—a2sc. 

New French Batiste and new French 
Indian Dimity in hundreds of exquisite 
tints and tasty patterns at 3o0c a yard 
—30¢. 

New Crepon Ginghams in rainbow ef- 
fects at 35c a yard. Here are some of 
the richest fabrics that are made—3sc. 








New Imported French Sateens in 
beautiful silk effects. The handsomest 
line we ever saw of these goods. You 
will find them in the south aisle as you 
enter the store— oc. 


We began with last Monday a Special 


Sale of Silks. Oh! what a crowd we 
have had every day since. Of course 
you attended, but did you notice this 
one item? 


1,200 yards of pretty Striped Habutai 





Sil An extra quality which has a 65c¢ 
ticket on it in many stores—4o9c. 

You have missed it if you did not 
buy a dress of this. It is not too late 
yet. The silk department is in the rear 
of store, south aisle. 

Down go Dress Goods, too. Two 
long tables in the rear of center aisle 
contain these bargains: 


This is the price o- yard for twenty 
pieces of English Check Dress Goods 
which some stores will sell for 35¢. 

Your choice of thirty-eight pieces new 


50c 


All-Wool Mixed and Striped Suitings. 
E xceptionally good value—4s5c. 

There are lots of new things on dis- 
play that you must not miss seeing. 
A new line of Imported Hats on the 
second floor. 2,000 pairs of Lace Cur- 


tains were received yesterday. See them 
on the third floor. 
The opening of our Ladies’ new Toilet 


Room on second floor. Visit it. 








INK 
Daily Newspaper in 
World. 

New York, March 1, 1900. 

Published Daily (Sunday Excepted) 
by the Printers’ Ink Store, 10 Spruce 
St. Two editions daily. 

This home edition is put in every pack- 





“PRINTERS STORE NEWS. 


The Smallest the 


age which goes out of our store. It 
tells of many of the specials which we 
will offer to-morrow. Come and see 
them. 


The whole mz ain floor of our Jefferson 
street wing has been turned over to our 
Muslin U piven man. He says he is 
going to have the biggest Underwear 
Sale ever seen here. We 


are going to 
help him by giving him permission to 








cut prices right and left. He bought too 
many of these goods, and now we have 
to work altogether to reduce stock. Here 
is the way they go: 

25¢ is the price for Drawers worth 
35C—25¢. 

29c is the price for Drawers worth 
40c 29¢. 

39c is the price for chemises worth 
50c—39C. 

39c is the price for Skirts worth 
§5c—39¢. 

49c is the price for Drawers worth 
60c —49C 

49c is the price for Chemises worth 
65c—49c 

50c is the price for Gowns worth 
65c—50¢c. 


Did you know we had opened a Sew- 
ing Machine Department on second floor 


to the left of elevator. Now we sell 
a machine at $19.50 that regular ma 
chine agents ask $50 for. It’s a fact. 
See it, and learn how we can do it. 

There are so many new nee now 
that we have to take extra space to de- 
scribe them: 


Five hundred pieces of Men’s Fine 
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Lisle Half-Hose, made by a new f: 





ctory 


that has just started. They are worth 
50c, but to introduce ghaae new goods 
we are allowed to sell them at 35c a 
pair. 


See them in the Men’s Furnishing De. 
partment in front of ground floor. 

















New Laces in black and white at 
Lace Counter on north side of store, 
half-way back, 

New Brussels Carpets in Carpet De. 
partment, third floor. Price, 80c a 
yard. Extra value. 

——— 

Our business is merchant tailoring 
ind the problem we would like in 
solv is the advertising one. 

We do not make a specialty of cheap 
prices, because we cater to a cl rf 
trade to which the price is no ect 
in comparison to the quality, f nd 
orkmanship, therefore, we subordinate 

erything to these three thing 

We have to in order to compet th 

ur Fifth avenue tailors, bec we 

tt only draw trade from this « it 
from the Oranges, and quite a tle 
from New York City. 

ow, how shall we reach the €0- 
ple We send announcements out ce 
1 year, but the results are not tound 





extremely gratef for 


your pinion, Yours truly, 

The whole of advertising not 
vrapt up in merely cheap prices, 
as some people seem to imagine 
Many people, of course, want a low 
price and nothing else, but there 
are others who look at quality, 
style, fit, wear, ete., and consider 
many points before they think of 
the price. / 

good advertisement dox rt 
necessarily have to quote prices 

I believe the newspaper the 
best means through which to s 


cure any kind of local patronage; 


it does not matter whether it is 
rich or poor; everybody reads the 
newspaper. The advertisement, 
however, must be fitted to suit the 
class to which you wish it to ap 
peal. If the class is in moderate 
circumstances, to whom pr IS 
a great item, then quote price. If 
you want to appeal to the class 


of people who think more of style, 


then talk about style. 

I am about to open a modern er 
store in a suburb having a popu n ot 
about 4,000. The competition | ive 
to encounter is from one small re in 
the suburb proper and from the large 
department stores in the city. The lo- 
cation of my store makes it impossible 
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to advertise effectively in the newspa- 


| ve outlined the following plan of 
vertising and_ respectfully submit 
for your consideration: 








\ invitation typewritten letter, an 
n g the store and giving date of 
opening, to be sent to every house, 
followed up in a d or two by a hand 





ving descript and prices of 
va items, also announcing a sou 
ve! to be given free to every one 
ittending our opening sale, purchasers 
rw which is my intention to 





tinue a week. I want to get 

y people to see the inside of our 

re as I possibly can, and am thinking 
of nting on a handbill a coupon to 
be accepted by us as 10 cents on a 
purchase of SE. Do you think the 


he opening I shall get out 
weekly, distributing same in 
ouse in the territory, from which 
ose to draw my trade. 

opinion of my plans and any 
stions for properly adver- 
ore will be highly appreci 





ll look for a reply in the Busi- 
inagement Department of PRINt- 
in my opinion the most valu- 
partment of that publication 

omit my name and adress 


ness M 
ERs’ I) 

















when wering. 

rh you in advance, I beg to 
rema 

Yours truly, .. 2G 


I should think the plan mapped 
out ought to be a very effective 
one 
The souvenir will certainly bring 
a ge crowd of readers to the 
store at the opening. It will de- 
pend upon the attractiveness of 
the place and the impression that 
they get of the goods and prices 
as to whether they will come again. 

The coupon scheme may prob 
ably work all right for a while if 
it has not been tried by somebody 
else. It is a bad practice to get 
into, however, because it simply 
eats up part of your profits. 








How few really good salespeople 
there are! We see an immense 
number of poor ones and a fair 
number of medium ones, but how 
few really good ones there are. 

It is well for every salesman to 
consider himself and try to find 
out in which of these classes he 
belongs-—whether in the poor class, 
the medium class or the good 
class. Those who are in the good 
class have quite a bright future 
before them; those who are in the 
medium class may rise above that 
position or may not—it will de- 
pend a great deal upon circum- 
stances; those who are in the poor 


class are sure never to get any 
higher than they are, and, in all 
probability, will soon drop out of 
the ranks to make room for better 
persons. 

The good salesman, above all 
things, is polite under all circum 
stances, to all persons and at all 
times. To be a good salesman you 
must like your business. One who 
does not like selling goods is very 
apt to not have the necessary pa 
tience in order to cater to all the 
peculiarities of the customer. A 
good salesman, in taking hold of 
a customer, tries to show that he 
is friendly, but never forward; 
tries to show that he is pleased 
to have the customer look at the 
goods; that he is pleased to wait 
on the party and is willing to do 
anything in his power to make a 
sale. He does not begin with his 
customers in an abrupt manner, 
but leads them carefully from one 
subject to another, up to the point 
of buying. A good salesman treats 
one customer just as well as an 
other; treats all with respect, giv 
ing the poorest and most cranky 
as much and as polite attention as 
he does the richest and the eas- 
lest to please. 

While it is, of course, a sales- 
man’s duty to sell the goods that 
a house has and to work to the 
interests of his employers in all 
cases, still, the best salesman is the 
one who caters to the tastes and 
wishes of the customers. He en 
deavors to sell them proper goods; 
that is, goods which he knows will 
please and which he knows are 
such as the party wishes to buy. 
To be a good salesman of any line 
of goods it is necessary that you 
should be thoroughly acquainted 
with the stock which you have 
and that you should know some- 
thing about each kind of goods; 
as to what it is, its proper name, 
and, if possible, something about 
how it is made and what are the 
differences between it and some 
other goods. 

\ good salesman will be honest 
and perfectly frank in all his deal 
ings with the purchaser. If there 
are any defects in the goods, it is 
always well to tell them. This 
gives the customers a confidence 
in what you say which will cause 
them to lean on your judgment 
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and believe in 
purpose and the 
goods. 


your honesty of 
honesty of the 
* K * 

One mistake that a great many 
clerks make is in being too anxious 
to express their individual opin 
ions about certain lines of goods. 
It is not always well to say too 
much of what you think, or to 
give your opinion too decidedly 
upon anything. It is your place 
to display the goods and to allow 
vour customers the liberty of mak- 
ing the choice. If they ask of 
you an opinion, always give an 
honest one, stating just exactly 
what you think. However, in 
some cases, where you find the cus- 
tomers have some difficulty in mak- 
ing up their minds, it is also well 
to assist them by giving any points 
donee you may know yourself; 
but do not be too forward in mak- 
ing suggestions which may not be 
altogether pleasing. 

Another mistake which clerks in 
retail stores sometimes make is in 
beginning to describe their 
and speak of their beauties, etc., 
before they display them. 

If a lady comes into the store 
and asks if you have any par- 
ticular kind of goods, and _ the 
clerk begins at once to go through 
a long speech as to the beauty and 


gx ods 


style of the goods which he has 
before he has taken them down 
from the shelves to show them, 


the customer may be disappointed 
in them when she does see them. 
It is always well to show the goods 
first; let the first impressions be 
made by the goods; then, in well 
directed words, bring out the dif- 
ferent good points and display 
them to the customer’s mind. If 
you begin to talk too freely about 
the beauty of the goods it may 
be somewhat of a disappointment 
to the customer if, after seeing 
them, she does not think they are 
as good as you have given her 
reason to expect. 

A good salesman must be 
careful in his dealings with every 
one. There are hardly two peo- 
ple in the world who can be han- 
dled exactly alike. 

Try and learn 
tomers just how 
or how to 
persons, so 


very 


from 

tohandle 
handle each 
that 


your cus- 
each one, 
class of 
when you meet 
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with a certain customer again, or 
another person of the same class, 
you will know exactly what to 
say and how to please her. 
* * * 
I have been a constant rea 


Printers’ INK for some time, t I 
have seen nothing in it which ites 


directly to my business. am su 
| have veal “greatly benefited 
ing it. I inclose three advert 


that I have used | have 

and similar advertisements tl lay 

in a week in an ever paper i1 ce 

surrounded by reading matter. 

ally change the advertisements « 

here is something wror 

do not bring the er 
here carry a ‘ 

















1 tisement me 
rge advertisements an 
Several medical instit re 
rly all chronic diseases 


gad Rese Do you think 
1 





amount otf 
it up or 

you think 
irge space occa 


it on Sunday 








1 you 
the week? 

Criticise 
plan as mu 


to advertise 


Thanking 





Very truly 3 I 3 

From the size of the to in 
which you are located, I uld 
think that your line of business is 
rather overdone; and then en 
you consider that your advertise 
ments are smaller than any other 
person’s in the same line, that 


may account for you not 
the results you would like to 

The advertisements are ver 
neat and state the case intelligent- 
ly, and if they are located you 
say, entirely surrounded by id 
ing matter, they ought to bring re 
sult S 

Then again, you state tl you 

only use one evening paper. Per 
haps you are using the wr 
per to get results. There 1 be 
other papers in your town that 
might pay you much better 








* * * 
RockForp, Iowa 
I inclose herewith an advertisement 
which appeared in a recent n r of 
the Rockford G > Mr. \ tney, 
editor of the Ga is respor for 
the idea. The advertisement « irdly 
fail to attract attention What you 
think of it? Yours truly, 
Leonarp G. | s 
The advertisement inclosed 


shows an announcement of wall 





yr 
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paper firm, and right in the mid- 
dle of the advertisement is past- 
ed a sample of wall paper. 

— s is an idea that could eas- 
ily be put into practice any place 
where the circulation of a news- 
paper is exceedingly limited. It 
is easy enough to paste these on 
a few hundred copies, but it would 
not answer for use in any news- 
paper having a very large circula- 


tion. The gain would not justify 
the time and trouble spent. 
* * * 

We have at present a wholesale and 
retail store with the above line in this 
city of 15,000 inhabitants. We do a 
business of $150,000, with a stock of 
$60,000. A store house worth $22,000 
and warehouses in several parts of the 
city Our expense account tor salaries, 
freight, advertising, office, etc., runs 


usually $20,000 to $22,000, and we have 
cleared only from $3, 000 to $9,000 per 
annum the past five years; the reason 
we think principally because our line 
has depreciated in value every year 
since the World’s Fair or business de- 
pression of ’93. We know our stock is 
not turned over quite enough, consider- 
ing that half our business is wholesale, 





and our expense account is too great. 
We have a large stock for the amount 
of business done, but, unlike jobbers 
in large cities, we have no one whom 
we can use as a feeder when we are 
out of anything, as we cannot buy as 
a rule as cheap as we sell the goods 
to the dealer 

Vhat do you think could be done to 
improve matters? Our wholesale busi- 
ness has not been very profitable, but 
t assists the retail department in pre- 
venting goods from becoming shopworn 
to a certain extent and also helps to 
buy in quantities at a five or ten per 
cent better price certain goods that we 


could not get the additional discount 
if we did not do a retail business. 
We realize that one thing against us 
is shipping through the front door of 
our retail department; loss of time in 
handling goods too much; loss of time 


on 


and inability to keep complete track 
of entire stock for entire force by 
having scattered in four warehouses; 
so have just arranged to build a ware- 
house 66 feet front by 12 feet deep, 
three floors and good basement, well 
lighted, hydraulic elevators and_con- 
veniences for handling goods quickly; 


separate our wholesale department from 
retail department; separate office force 
as much as possible and give better at- 
tention to each department. 

We ought to increase our retail de- 
partment to $100,000, wholesale depart- 
ment to same amount and not have over 
a $65,000 to $75,000 stock 

We now travel three 
man in city 

We will 


men and one 
. "teaate you 
tion which you can 
increase our business. 
employ twenty- eight hands; do 
$1,000 advertisin buy goods 
but sell nearly all’ wholesale on 
sixty days to four months and about 
one-third of retail business cash, bal- 


for 
give 


any informa- 
us that may 


4t 


Do not lose over an aver- 


ance credit. 
to 13% per cent on bad ac- 


age of 1% 


counts. 
This year, by reason of advances and 
heavy buying before all advances, will 


enable us to make a handsome profit. 
Please av not add our name and ad- 


dress when making reply to this in 
PrIntERS’ Iwk. 

Am constant readers of Printers’ 
INK and gain many valuable pointers 
from it. 

Thanking you for any information 
you may give us, and trusting we are 
not intruding too much on ay time, 


we beg to remain, Yours truly, A.B.G. 

This letter asks a good many 
questions which are hard to an- 
swer from the information given. 
It, however, answers some of these 
questions itself. 


When you realize that your 
stock does not turn over often 
enough, then, of course, you know 


one reason why you do not make 
enough profit. 

Again, you realize that shipping 
your goods through the principal 
entrance of your retail store nat- 
urally kills off a large part of the 
retail trade that would come to 
your store if you had a presentable 
and accessible place for them to 
enter. No lady likes to go into a 
store to buy tinware and find that 
just as she enters the door she is 
liable to run across a truck used 
in shipping wholesale goods. 

Then again, doing a $150.000 
business on $1,000 worth of adver- 
tising is certainly not overdoing 
the advertising as far as the 
amount of money expended is con- 
cerned. 

Here is a moral that I would like 
to draw for Printers’ INK read- 
ers. 

If you know anything is wrong 
about your establishment, correct 
it. If you would only make r‘ght 
the things that you yourself know 
to be wrong your business is very 
likely to improve, and as it im- 
proves you can yourself find out 
the other things that are wrong 
and correct them. 

Do not go hunting around for 
some excuse for bad business or do 
not inquire how to improve your 
business as Jong as you know there 
are things about it which ought to 
be corrected. It is useless for me 
or anybody else to tell you what 
to do to bring business as long ae 
you have not put into practice 
the things that you yourself have 
found out to be necessary. 
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come to us, we will start you right 
—start you on Street Car Cards. 
have years of experience, 
coupled with the best lines of cars, 
and the best system; surely this 
We have 
put other advertisers in the way of 
making good money out of car 


cards and can do the same for you. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


Written by Roy McClary, Burke, Idaho. 
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A WAY TO SOLVE THE 
CIRCULATION PROBLEM 


Make the Newspaper consent to open its 
Records unconditionally, and also pay 
Expert Accountants selected and di- 
rected by Advertisers conducting the 
investigation. 








TO THE ADVERTISERS OF THE COUNTRY: 


The Journal Company, publishers of THE MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL, will give $1,000.00 in cash to the advertiser or adver- 
tising agent who will succeed in bringing about an investigation 
of the circulation of either of the other English evening dailies 
of this city under the same instructions given by the T. A. Chap- 
man Company of this city for the investigation of THE MIL- 
WAUKEE JOURNAL, and by the same expert accountants, 
Messrs. Stuart & Young, of Chicago, recommended to the T. A. 
Chapman Company by The Chicago Tribune and The Chicago 
Times - Herald. 

In addition thereto, upon completion of such investigation 
or investigations, as the case may be, the Journal Company will 
give $1,000.00 in cash to each paper so investigated. 

The Journal Company, through solicitors and in print, tells 
advertisers that the city circulation alone of THE MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL is larger than is the total circulation of either of 
those papers. 

THE JOURNAL COMPANY, 
L. T. Boypb, Secretary. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 19, 1900. 





The correspondence submitted herewith explains itself: 


THE CORRESPONDENCE. newspapers contend that advertising 
A. Chapman Company, Milwaukee, Yates should be determined by the ex- 
, March 13, 199%0.—The Journal Com- tent and quality of circulation The 

Milwaukee, Wis.,—Gentlemen: «uality of the circulation of a newspa- 
representatives of the Journal and per cannot easily be determined because 
ling News have frequently inter- largely a matter of opinion. The ex- 


ed me _as the representative of tent of a circulation can be accurately 
T. A. Chapman Company, one of and positively ascertained. Your rep- 
> large advertisers, and insist upon resentatives claim the daily paid cir- 
putting into effect increased rates for culation of your newspaper to be in ex- 
advertising. The representatives of both cess of 20,000, and to be double the daily 
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paid circulation of the Evening News. 


The representatives of the Evening 
News claim its circulation to be 18,000 
and its city circulation to be as 
large as your city circulation. The rep- 
resentatives of each newspaper assure 
me that they are willing to allow ad- 
vertisers to determine for themselves 
its true circulation, and to pay the 
expenses necessarily incident thereto. 








As thequestion of circulation is a mat- 
ter of fact which no talk, bluff or blus- 
ter can affect, permit me to inquire as 
onan nee of your sincerity 

First—Are you willing to permit me 
to employ my own representative to de- 
termine in my own way your true paid 
daily circulation, and to that end to 
open your subscription lists and books of 





account unconditionally to a person to 
be selected by me? This includes the 
private accounts on your books, show- 
ing the receipts of cash and the entries 
following the cash to the bank, and 
your bank account; also the accounts 
showing the amount of paper pure hased 


and used by you; and any other entries 
items or accounts or information hav- 
ing any bearing upon the circulation. 





Second—Are you willing to pay the 
expenses necessarily incident to such 
examination, and to deposit with me 
your certified check for $500 as security, 
for that purpose? 

In determining the extent of circula- 
tion I assume that you mean paid cir- 
culation, which does not include ‘‘ex- 
tras’’ or newspapers given away; and 
that subscribers who are more than a 
year in arrea should not be consid- 
ered as paid subscribers, but rather 
as a part of the free circulation of the 
newspaper. 

If you are willing to allow such ex- 
amination and for that purpose deposit 
such check with me, I am to under- 
stand thereby that the time when and 
during which such examination is to 
cover is to be determined by me If 
you accept this offer and deposit the 
check, any refusal on your part to 





open your subscription lists or 
account, entries or items, or furnish 
any records or information that the 
person selected by me may consider 
necessary, will be considered as a with- 
drawal of your offer and the person 
selected by me will discontinue his ex- 
amination 
This letter 
spondence in 





and any further corre- 
regard thereto are not to 
be published without my consent I 
on my part agree to make known to 
you the results as to circulation ob- 
tained upon such examination. 

"ery truly yours, 

GEO. P. MILLER. 





The 1, Milwaukee, 
P. Miller, for 
Company, Milwau- 


Journa 


Milwaukee 
March 14, 1900.—Mr, 
the T. A. Chapman 
kee, Wis.—Dear Sir: Answering your 
favor of March we take pleasure in 
handing you herewith our certified 
check for $500 to cover expenses neces- 
sarily incident to making an examin- 
nation of the circulation of the Journal 
by your representative. 

We agree with you that 
wishing an examination of its circula- 
tion for the express purpose of interest- 
ing advertisers, should not be permitte 
to name any conditions whatsoever. 
The advertiser's idez alone must con- 
trol such an investigation 

In this way the investigation 
show what becomes of every sheet 
paper that comes from the mill and 
goes through the press. Very truly 
yours, THE JOURNAL CO., 
BOYD. Mer. 
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find. You can, of course, receive ex- 
planations from the representatives of 
The Journal, but should not accept them 
without verification. 

If any books, account or 
be withheld from you, please discon- 
tinue further examination and report 
to us. Our only purpose in this exam- 
ination is to determine the real daily 


information 





paid circulation of the newspaper so 
we may be guided as to its value as an 
advertising medium, and as to the 
proper advertising rates. 
Very truly yours, 
Tr. A. CHAPMAN COMPANY, 
By GEO. P. MILLER, Pres. 
GEO. P. MILLER GIVES THE RE- 
SULT OF HIS INVESTIGATION 
OF THE JOURNAL’S CIR- 
CULATION. 
T. A. Chapman Company, Dry Goods, 


Milwaukee, Wis., April 6, 1900.—The 





Journal Company, Milwaukee, Wis.— 
Gentlemen: When on March 14 you de- 
posited with us a certified check for 
$500 to cover expense necessarily inci- 
dent to making investigation of the cir- 
eulauon of The Journal, pursuant to 
the terms of our letter of March 13, 
we consulted the Chicago Times-Herald 


and Chicago Tribune, who recommended 


Messrs. Stuart & Young of Chicago as 
thoroughly reliable accountants, skilled 
in newspaper accounts. We employed 


them to determine the actual daily paid 


circulation of the Milwaukee Journal 
We gave them written instructions as 
to the rules that should govern in mak- 
ing the count. We inclose a copy of 


our letter to them of March 16, contain- 





ing such instructions; also their cer 
tificate and report showing result of 
investigation. We are satisfied that 
their report is correct. 





On March 13 we wrote The Daily News 








a similar letter. That newspaper was 
not willing to permit us to make a 
similar examination of its circulation. 
Very truly yours, 
T. A. CHAPMAN COMPANY, 
By GEO. P. MILLER, Pres. 
tT & YOUNG'S CERTIFICATE 
& Young, 1633 Monadnock 
Chicago, March 26, = 1900 To 
P. Miller, Esq., President T. A, 
in Company, Milwaukee, Wis.— 
Dear Sir: We hereby certify that the 
paid circulation (excluding ‘‘extras,”’ 
“advertisers,’’ ‘‘exchange’’ and = sub- 


scribers one year in arrears) of the Mil- 


Journal and beg to report. 








waukes 
December, January, February, 
1899 1900: 1900: 
531,716 569,175 538,889 
Which gives a daily average paid 
circulation of, during 
December, January, February, 
1899 1900: Ww: 
21,27 21,891 3 
Thus the average daily paid circula- 
tion for the three months ending Feb- 
ruary 28, 1900, was—21,864 
Yours faithfully, 
STUART & YOUNG. 
HOW 


THE INVESTIGATION WAS 
MADE. 
Young, 16 











Stuart & 3 Monadnock 
Block, Chicago, 26th March, 1900 To 
Geo. P. Miller, Esq., President T. 

Chapman Company, Milwaukee, Wis.— 
Dear Sir: In accordance with the re- 
quest contained in your letter of the 
16th instant, we have made an investi- 
gation into the circulation of The Mil- 
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waukee Journal and beg to report. 

Every courtesy was shown us and all 
books and papers placed at our disposal. 
Every question was readily answered 
and every assistance given to make the 
investigation as thorough and searching 
as possible. 

Our investigation followed the lines 
laid down by you, viz.: exclude all ex- 
tras and all subscribers over one year 
in arrears and separate the ‘‘reduced’’ 
circulation. 

In arriving at the figures, 
care has been taken to see that all 
“‘returns’’ were duly deducted. We also 
eliminated all copies sent to advertisers, 
although they could justly be called 
paid circulation, inasmuch as the cost 
of the advertisement includes a copy of 
the paper. 

Credit has not been given for ‘‘ex- 
change’’ copies or copies to charities or 
public institutions. Likewise no ac- 
count has been taken of the ‘‘sample’’ 
copies which may be considered circula- 





the utmost 


tion, since they go to persons who are 
not subscribers to the papers. All ‘‘ex- 
tras’’ in city and State have been ex- 


not been taken 
circulation of 


these exceptions 
into account the true 
the paper would have been shown to 
be much higher than is proven by the 
figures given. Yours faithfully, 
STUART & YOUNG. 

{Messrs, Stuart & Young, in making 
their investigation under the terms im- 
posed by Mr. Miller, not only excluded 
papers paid for by advertisers and in- 
cluded in their contracts; extras sold 
at the regular price, but for which The 
Journal never makes a yalue claim upon 
advertisers, but also all papers that 
were purchased in numbers by indi- 
viduals, fcrspecial mail advertising pur- 
peses; which in some Ss numbered 
as high as 5,000 copies each.—The Jour- 
nal.] 

The total circulation of The Journal 
for the three months investigated was 
as follows: 











Dec. 
Total . 598,610 


Jan. Feb 
° . 7 
Less dcductions. 


378 










Complete copies 602,096 





Daily average 25,087 

The readers of the letters 
will observe that in Mr. Miller’s first 
letter, March 13, he mentions the name 
of The News of this city. Instead of 
accepting without conditions Mr. Mill- 
er’s request for an unconditional inves- 


tigation, as The Journal did, that paper 
made a great show of publishing whatit 
called a ‘‘challenge’’ to The Journal for 
a comparison as to circulation. The 
“challenge’’ on its face showed that it 
was devised with the hope of deceiving 
and in some measure to break the force 
of its refusal to permit Mr. Miller's rep- 
resentatives to make an examination, 
should that fact be made public. The 
paper in question receives insignificant 
retes for advertising not only in com- 
parison with other Milwaukee papers, 
but in comparison with the circulation 
it claims. This it could not do were 
any considerable part of its circulation 
pretensions based on facts. ‘The plight 
into which it has gotten itself is pit- 
iable, but is where concerns of its 
stamp are sure to find themselves soon- 
er or later. There are greater offenders 
than it in this line in Milwaukee and 
while they are now shielding themselves 
at the expense of the poor fellows 
caught to-day, the way is now open to 
the truth when advertisers wish it.— 
The Milwaukee Journal, 7 





April 7. 
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Street Car Advertising 





is Good Advertising. 
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} S| classes, at all times, at a 
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( By —=__ smaller cost, considering 


“circulation,” than any other me- 







dium. We can prove this to you if 






you come to our office. We are al- 
3 i# ways at home and willing to tell you 
wi some interesting facts about reach- 
( } 5 ing the public through Street Car 
fe Cards. 
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GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


The Car Card Men, 
253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
14 Branch Offices. 


Written by Roy McClary, Burke, Idaho. 
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CAPE NOME 


AZORES 


Tacoma, Wash., April 16, 1900. 








P. 1. Jonson, Esq., New York City, N. V 


Dear Sin—Herewith N. Y. draft $124, for which please fill inclosed order in duplicate. 
One lot to be marked R. Roediger, Seattle, Wash., for Dawson Dai/y News, Dawson City, 
Yukon Territory. The other marked R. Roediger, Seattle, Wash., for Cape Nome Daits 
News, Cape Nome, Alaska. In addition to these orders, please put up in separate package : 


bs. Bronze Blue at $1 





* Steel = eS 
** Red Poster “ 2 
“ Blue “ ** 0.20, 
I s lot also to be addressed, 
Dawson City, Yukon Territory. For Dawson shipments invoices in trip/icate will be re- 
quired for each lot, 
The news ink is wanted for flat bed presses, speed about 1,500 per hour, Would like 


to have ic stiff as possible. The poster inks, I think, give better satisfaction when thin. As 
navigation is about to open, and I desire to forward these inks on first boat, I would 


thank you to give these orders immediate attention, shipping via Northern Pacific Ry. Co., 
mailing invoices and bills of lading to the undersigned at Tacoma, Wash. Your inks, 
keeping company with the torchbearers of civilization, are gradually getting nearer to the 


North Pole, last year—of which one of these orders is a duplicate—going to Dawson for 


ad newspaper published farthest north of any on this continent. In 1900, for the 
Cape Nome Daily News, they take a still further stride of 2,000 miles in the same direc- 
tior Ww! knows but what, in the 20th century, they will be used for printing news 
papers and placards around the Pole itself ? Respectfully yours, 


R. RoEDIGER, Tacoma, Wash 


My first order from Mr. Roediger reached me about a year ago, and it 
was sent to the Dai/y News, Dawson City, Yukon. 


I 





is completed my circuit of North America, but now that I have reached 
Nome, I do not expect to stop until I strike the North Pole. On 
| 23d I received an order for a barrel of ink, to be shipped to Terceira, 





zores. My reputation has been gained solely by advertising, and all the 
salesmen in the ink trade could not cover the territory from which I secure 
business. I seldom if ever lose a customer, unless my competitors cut my 
prices and give credit, but to do this they have to cut the quality of the goods, 
and in nine cases out of ten the printers return to me with their little tale of 
woe about being buncoed. Send for my price list. 








PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


13 Spruce St., New York. 
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Written by Geo. W. Bull, Chicago, Ill. 


stands for 


KISSAM 


STREET CAR AD-KING 


from whose 


KIND “KUSTOM KUMS.” 


Kards in the kars must kustom bring 
or else he kould not kontracts 
kapture, summer, winter, fall and 
spring. He has the biggest and 

the best of all—advertisers who 
patronize.the street car wall. 

If from him you buy, street car 
space to try, the service you 

can bet will be the best that you 

can get. Write to-night. 





GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


ERPETUAL TREET CAR 
UBLICITY ERVICE 
ROVES ECURES 
ROFITABLE. UCCESS. 









































